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WHAT THE SITUATION DEMANDS 


LWHEEL for putting shoulder to 
2.SOCiKKS for pulling up 
3.STONE for not leaving unturned 


4,.BRASS TACKS for getting down to 





5. TRUMP CARD for playing 


6. BOLD FACE for putting on it 
7. BELT for tightening 
8. (GUINNESS for strength 
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GENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK, THE GREAT LEADER OF THE 400,000,000 PEOPLE WHO CELEBRATED ON OCT. 10 


THE “DOUBLE TENTH” (THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC), AND CHINESE VICTORIES IN THE FIELD. 


On October 10 the Chinese people officially celebrated the ‘‘ Double Tenth,” ‘* Fortune ’’—China, in its fifth year of war, is still resisting, with increasing 
which is China's National Day—the tenth day of the tenth month—and marks success, the unprovoked invasion by Japan; that the tide of battle is 
the anniversary of the outbreak in 1911, when the Republic was born. These turning in favour of the defenders is clearly shown in current happenings. The 
celebrations at Chungking have coincided with notable victories in the field by smashing Chinese victory before Changsha, where the decimated Japanese forces 
the Chinese armies. Under the indomitable leadership of Generalissimo Chiang left 40,000 dead and wounded on the field, has been followed up by the re-entry 
Kai-Shek—whose photograph above is reproduced from the American Magazine of Chinese troops into Ichang, on the Yangtze River. (Photograph by Carl Mydans.) 
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WEEK ago, writing on this page of those essential 
human needs which must be satisfied in any 
scheme of post-war reconstruction, I put food first. 
For this is the most insistent and inescapable of all. 
But since the Hungry ’Forties—the last period, save 
for a few anxious months in 1917, when hunger was 
a major problem in Britain—the majority of people 
in this fortunate island have never had any serious 
difficulty in getting enough tc eat. Cheap food has 
flowed into the country from other lands as part of 
our national economy. To heap it on our breakfast- 
table untaxed and, if possible, “ dirt-cheap’”’ has 
been the highest aim of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. As a result, we have come to regard 
food as something we could ‘take for granted. The 
general impression got abroad that there was far 
more of it than was needed. Even those who have 
gope hungry through unemployment or some other 
economic cause have never regarded our farming 
policy as the cause of their suffering. It was simply, 
they felt, a question of mal-distribution. The rich 
got too much and the poor too little; the automatic 
economic machine, they supposed, had failed to 
function because a few greedy plutocrats had put a 
spanner in the works to serve some mean swindle. 
All the loose talk about poverty in the midst of plenty 
heightened this townsman’s impression : an impression 
strengthened by the abominable spectacle of millions 
of tons of fish being flung back rotting into the sea 
to maintain the price-level, and of vast stores of 
grain and coffee being burnt in the New World to 
enrich the speculator and the monopolist. 


But all this, though natural enough in the circum- 
stances. overlooked one vital point, long concealed 
from the townsman: that the world’s food supplies, 
as at present produced, were not adequate to the 
world’s population. Even though the people of 
Britain, artificially subsidised by their frugal grand- 
parents’ usurious savings and overseas investments, 
might, by and large, have enough to eat, the bulk 
of the world’s inhabitants, multiplying through the 
achievements of modern medicine at an unprecedented 
rate, were not so fortunate. Before the present war, 
about go per cent. of humanity was under-nourished. 
And though the great dictators and the great monopol- 
ists were no doubt partly to blame, the causes of the 
evil went much deeper. The nightmare of Malthus 
and the early nineteenth-century 
economists had come true. Consump- 
tion of food had outstripped production. 


That, I believe, is going to be 
the overriding ‘problem of post-war 
years. The evil has been very much 
aggravated by the kind of farming—if 
anything so unscientific and unnatural 
can be dignified by such a name—that 
the superior voting power and ‘biolo- 
gical ignorance of the urban masses 
of the modern world have stimulated 
to supply the demand for cheap food. 
Prairie farming may well be seen by 
the future historian as the cause of 
more human wretchedness than even 
Nazi-ism. For, unless we take timely 
measures to avert them, the universal 
wars of our age may be succeeded by 
the universal famines of the next. To 
treat the land, as modern capitalism 
and State bureaucracy have done and 
are doing, as something out of which 
everything can be taken and into 
which nothing need be put back, is to 
do what to our rustic forbears seemed 
the meanest of all social crimes: to 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


transaction and reveals the final profit or loss. That 
processes like soil erosion may go on unperceived for 
scores of years without appearing in any balance- 
sheet never seems to enter the heads of statisticians ; 
“eternal law to them is not a science of accumulating 
growth and decay, but of figures whose constant 
measure remains eternal. The accountant is uncon- 
sciously the flattering courtier in the courts of King 
Demos who repeatedly assures his deluded master 


that all is weil and that the walls of his fortress can 
never be undermined by the cruel, patient sapper of 
besieging nature outside. 


The deserts of Africa and 





WHERE HEROES ARE BURIED: THE CEMETERY AT TOBRUK, 

MAINTAINED BY THE WAR GRAVES COMMISSION, WITH THE 

GRAVE OF CORPORAL J. H. EDMONDSON, V.C., IN THE 
FOREGROUND. 





commit waste on the heritage of 
posterity. It is to eat our own 
children’s bread. 


Modern accountancy, with its neat, 
know-all pedantry, tends to hide the 
danger of what is happening. The 
processes of sowing and reaping, of 


birth and death, are treated as an annual trading 
transaction, complete in themselves and without any 
relation to what may happen after the end of the 
A line across the ledger closes the 


financial year. 


THE RUINED CATHOLIC CHURCH IN TOBRUK: 
CALL IN FOR A FEW MOMENTS OF PRAYER 


Although Tobruk has suffered heavily from aerial and artillery bombardment, the réligious life of the 
L Ruined churches still receive their daily quota of worshippers, 
and the new cemetery, maintained by the War Graves Commission, is a worthy resting-place for heroes. 


community goes on with unabated fervour. 


British Official Photographs. 
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ALTHOUGH BADLY DAMAGED, 


THE 





the East, in which our men are campaigning to-day, 
with the ruins of their perished cities buried in the 
sands, are the reminder that urban civilisations which 
treat the earth as an inexhaustible milch cow exhaust ’ 


SOLDIERS OFTEN 
DAY. 





its fertility and ultimately starve in the midst of the 


barren wilderness their overwhelming greed has 
created. So it was that Imperial Rome, with all its 
wealth and power and culture, perished ignobly. 
The wastes of North Africa—once the granaries 
of Roman cities—are only the “ dust-bowls”’ of 
yesterday— 


And on the pedestal these words appear : 
‘*My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair ! ” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


The task of sustaining the populations which 
modern medicine and hygiene have called into being, 
without the traditional blood-letting of war, famine 
and pestilence, is going to call for all the wisdom and 
effort latent in man. Science can solve it, but only 
science in its broadest sense : not the narrow, blinkered 
science of the chemist and mechanic in the pay of 
the joint-stock monopoly, devising ways to enrich 
the present at the expense of the future. Such 
science does not eradicate waste, but merely multiplies 
it; the steam-tractor, wrongly used, can be a far 
more potent instrument of suicide than the cut-throat 
razor or the gas-oven. What is needed is the hard- 
learnt science of our rustic great-great-grandfathers— 
the finest farmers the world ever saw—assisted, and 
not impeded and ruined (as so often to-day), by the 
research of the laboratory. To feed the cities and 
avert the oft-repeated tale of Babel and Babylon, 
Memphis and Rome, man will have to farm as never 
before in his history, wasting nothing, and patiently 
and frugally turning every process of natural life 
and decay into present and future sustenance. 


Here, I believe, is one of the chief answers to the 
question of unemployment: men, far more than are 
at present employed, will be needed on the land, and 
highly skilled men. For machinery can never take 
the place of the human eye and mind ; and the care 
and nurture of things growing, above all other forms 
of activity, require constant human intelligence and 
observation. This is especially true in a country 
like ours, where unpredictable and sudden changes 
of climate necessitate the exercise of incessant indi- 
vidual judgment. That is where the monicultural 
farm, except for purposes of quick 
profit, has proved such a dismal failure. 
To get the utmost out of the land we 
shall almost certainly have to revert 
to the small, self-contained, balanced 
(and therefore unwasting) farm in 
which every acre, plant and beast is 
under the constant watch and care of 
men with knowledge and time to apply 
their knowledge. That will require 
labour—skilled and experienced labour 
—and any amount of it. Inthe village 
in which I live there is not a farmer, 
scarcely even a cottager, who could not 
double the output of his acres if only he 
had the skilled labour to assist him. 
There is room for social and economic 
reconstruction, a new order on the 
Priestley model, if you like, here. 

In that very wise book “‘ England and 
the Farmer,”’ that great and neglected 
scholar and patriot Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham writes: ‘ To cultivate our own soil 
with the minute devotion that the small 
farm demands and usually receives, to 
conserve its fertility and prevent its 
reversion, mean a new orientation of 
society far more deep-seated than the 
State Socialism that now reigns side by 
side with the older money-power. It 
means nothing less than the return to 
smaller units of social-economic life and 
to the splitting-up of the swollen, top- 
heavy communities squeezed into 
huge towns, spreading like a virus 
over their neighbouring lands of arable 
and pasture. Man’s new partnership with the earth 
by such resettlement would in fact be a revolution.” 
I both believe that he is right and that such a 
revolution will occur. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE “DOUBLE TEN”: WUCHANG, OCTOBER 10, 1911. 
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WUCHANG, 1911. MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS USED AS THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS’ COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, GENERAL LI-YUAN-HENG. z, 
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lon, ? DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY THE WUCHANG REVOLUTIONISTS, SHOWING A CHINESE FAMILY VIEWING THE RUINS OF THE CHIEF OFFICIAL’S RESIDENCE. 
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ply 3 THE AFTERMATH OF REVOLT: THE ONLY ENTRANCE TO THE VICEROY’S YAMEN AT WUCHANG AFTER THE REVOLUTIONISTS HAD FINISHED WITH IT. 
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nto THE HAN-YANG GATE OF WUCHANG, HELD BY THE REBEL SOLDIERY, WHO KILLED MANY MANCHUS WHO TRIED TO ESCAPE FROM THE CITY. % 
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rth In Wuchang on October 10, 1911, a mutiny broke out among the Chinese for civilisation. Victims of an unprovoked aggression, the Chinese have fought 
” troops—and the Republic of China was born. Established with comparative for over four years with all the bravery and skill to be expected from a great 
, ease and startling rapidity, the Republic was destined to know years of tribu- people fighting under a great leader. The Chinese Imperial edict—quoted in our 
lation and triumph, and to-day China, under her great and valorous leader, issue of November 18, 1911, and from which the above pictures are reproduced— 
General Chiang Kai-Shek, is playing an all-important part in the world battle included the phrase: ‘‘ Heaven owns the people and provides rulers for them."’ 
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THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN. 











“BERLIN DIARY: THE JOURNAL OF A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, 1934-1941." 


OR years American correspondents, of varying 
degrees of judgment, have run about the world 
Half that we 


with unequalled rapidity and zest. 
know about the Chinese war we 
owe to them. Mr. Gunther, after 
“covering’’ Europe and Asia, is now 
to publish ‘“‘ Inside South America ”’ ; 
and I recently reviewed here ‘ Looking 
for Trouble,” by Miss Virginia Cowles, 
which gave as good a panorama of 
modern Europe as I _ have seen 
anywhere. Now that most of Europe 
is inaccessible to all except neutrals 
they have an added advantage and 
value: it is only from Americans that 
we are likely to get any genuine in- 
formation about what is really 
happening inside enemy countries. 


Mr. Shirer modestly says of his 
diary that he kept it with the object 
of printing it, but that ‘‘ Obviously 
this was not because I deemed for 
one second that I and the life I led 
were of the slightest importance or 
even of any particular interest to the 
public. The only justification in my 
own mind was that chance, and the 
kind of job I had, appeared to be 
giving me a somewhat unusual op- 
portunity to set down from day to day 
a first-hand account of a Europe that 
was already in agony and that, as the 
months and years unfolded, slipped in- 
exorably towards the abyss of war and 
self-destruction.’’ He stayed in Germany 
until December 1940, and much the 
greater part of his book deals. with 
the period after the outbreak of the 
war; and, although he is fresh and 
readable even when he is chewing the 
twenty -times-chewed cud of German 
rearmament, the faltering and cracking 
of ‘‘the European Democracies,’ Munich, 
and all the rest of it, the things which 
distinguish his book and will give it 
a general appeal are his glimpses of 
what (and his book might well have 


found a title here) is going on ‘‘ Behind MR. 


the Curtain.” 
This admirable diarist, who, after 
many wanderings in India and else- 


where, found himself in Berlin first 
as a newspaper correspondent and then 
as a broadcaster (cunningly coping with 
the Censor) for the Columbia Circuit, had, 
like most of his kind, what he would call 
a “‘ Leftist’’ bias. He started with an innocent 
assumption that Democracy, Socialism and 
Republicanism, were all aspects of the same 
thing, and that there was really very little 
difference between the breeds of men. 


If one had met him, with his enthusiasm, 
his intelligence, his rather one-sided reading 
and his lack of an Old World background, 
when he first landed in Europe one could 
have predicted precisely what his views 
would be about the Spanish struggle, British 
rule in India, Monarchism and all sorts of 
other things. Time has taught him, and brought 
him nearer to the spirit of Pope’s apophthegm : 

For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best, 
for he has that rare thing, an ability to 
face facts which he neither likes nor expects. 


Somebody once said that ‘“‘a fact is a 
nasty little thing which kills a hypothesis.”’ 
Mr. Shirer found himself faced by a monstrous 
tyrant who had been voted into power by 
a race who didn’t want war, but wanted 
everything which was bound to lead to war; 
by a public which would go frenzied over 
the most brutal conqueror and whimper and 
lie when defeated. He found himself among 


* “ Berlin ‘Diary The Journal of a_ Foreign 
Correspondent, 1934-1941." By William L. Shirer. (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. 
opportunities for inquiry into the state of 
Berlin reporter of the Columbia Broadcasting system for the first 


Oe 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a people to whom the old couplet absolutely applied : 


When the Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be, 
When the Devil was well, the devil a saint was he. 


a 





WILLIAM L. SHIRER, AUTHOR OF “‘ BERLIN DIARY,” 


broke out he is fully qualified to tell of the German people’s reaction to the state of things. 
Mr. Shirer, although proud of his task as reporter, found the ways of the German censor too much 
for him and finally left the Reich for civilisation. ; 





.. 
BERLIN AS OUR BOMBERS SAW IT: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE GERMAN 
CAPITAL TAKEN AFTER A HEAVY RAID. 


Berlin, in cormpany with other German cities, has suffered many heavy bombing raids’ 
and one gathers from various sources that the morale of the people is not standing up 
any too well to the tons of high-explosive rained on their capital. Mr. Shirer, in his 
admirable book “ Berlin Diary,” tells us that after the first air raids on Berlin the 
people were stunned: “They did not think it could happen.” Berliners will have to 
think again before the R.A.F. have finished their job! (British Official Photograph.) 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
AND BERLIN REPORTER OF THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM OF AMERICA UNTIL 
DECEMBER 1940; WHOSE BOOK IS REVIEWED BY SIR JOHN SQUIRE ON THIS PAGE. 


Shirer, foreign correspondent in Rae from 1934 to December 1940, has had exceptional 
mmany during the years leading up to the war, and as 
fifteen months after hostilities 








By WILLIAM L. SHIRER.* 


And, although I don’t think he emphasises the fact, 
he has seen the far from democratically governed 
Poland and Greece dying on the barricades against 


barbarism when more democratic but 
less determined Governments’ than 
theirs were wobbling on the straight and 
eternal issues, which don’t concern ballot 
boxes but concern liberty, justice and 
kindness. 


I could fill this issue with extracts 
bearing on that German mentality in 
which our ostriches simply wouldn't 
believe. Here is the pained and 
astonished Mr. Shirer at Nuremberg in 
1934: ‘Another great pageant to-night. 
Two hundred thousand party officials 
packed in the Zeppelin Wiese, with 
their twenty-one thousand flags unfurled 
in the searchlights like. a forest of 
weird trees.” ‘‘ ‘ We are strong and will 
get stronger,’ Hitler shouted at them 
through the microphone, his words 
echoing across the hushed field from 
the loud-speakers. And there, in the 
floodlit night, jammed together like 
sardines, in one mass formation, the 
little men of Germany who have made 
Nazi-ism possible achieved the highest 
state of being the Germanic man knows: 
the shedding of their individual souls 
and minds with the personal responsi- 
bilities and doubts and  problems— 
until, under the mystic lights and at 
the sound of the magic words of the 
Austrian, they were merged completely 
in the Germanic herd. Later they 
recovered enough—fifteen thousand of 
them—to stage a torchlight parade 
through Nuremberg’s ancient streets, 
Hitler taking the salute in front of the 
station across from our hotel.” 


That passage strikes one recurrent 
note: the dawning and _ horrifying 
realisation that the Germans are sheep 
who, granted the spellbinder, will at 
any moment become moutons enragés. 
It is followed by sentences which strike 
another recurrent note: that of awareness 
of the fact that the present corks on 
the perennial German wave of egoistic 
emotionalism are common murderers 
and thieves. “‘ Von Papen arrived to-day 
and stood alone in a car behind Hitler 
to-night, the first public appearance he 
has made, I think, since he narrowly escaped 
being murdered by Goering on June 30. 
He did not look happy.” Let us hope that 
before long he will be less happy still. 


Mr. Shirer bears witness to the fact that 
our Air Force is sedulous to go for military 
objectives, but that Berliners cannot stand 
up to air raids, even when those are not 
indiscriminating. Their leaders had assured 
them that they would never be touched, and 
every bomb that is dropped on Berlin 
bewilders, frightens and discourages them. 
This is first-class evidence. There is plenty 
more. He was for some days at the front 
during the Western invasions, and was 
astonished at the mendacity and brutality 
of the Germans (they said we burnt Louvain, 
just as they said Mr. Churchill sank the 
“Athenia’’) and the incompetence of the 
French. But he saw the French population 
after we had begun to bomb the Channel 
ports and says: ‘The thing I’ll never 
forget about these coastal towns in Belgium 
and France is the way the Belgians and 
French pray every night for the British 
bombers to come over, though often when 
their prayers are answered it means their 
death and often they cheer the bomb which 
kills them.” 


Let us remember that all the time, and 
not let thoughts of Vichy and Darlan lead us 
to bitter remarks which we should later regret. 
The French, like the little peoples, are still 
there and will leap to life and light again. 
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“BEAUFORTS” AND TORPEDOES: 
THE FLYING TERROR OF ENEMY SHIPPING: 
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5 sendy teggeabiaet hte ‘‘ Beauforts "’ of the R.A.F. Coastal Command have 
been the machines chiefly responsible for the crippling and destruction of 
oi ’ bal enemy ships; the squadron illustrated in the above pictures.has alone destroyed 
still Z aca = ; — Nn 103,000 tons of shipping since it was equipped with these remarkable aircraft. 
ain. RPE eR gree recor. gh et te Sata ma NR a aes Cec ~~... ., ¢ As a torpedo-dropper, bomber and aerial mine-layer the ‘‘ Beaufort” is supreme. 
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and machines concerned—the R. . Coastal Command possesses both. 
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VISCOUNT GORT’S DESPATCHES: CORPS AND DIVISIONAL 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR RONAL}) F. ADAM, COMMANDER OF 
4 


THE 3RD ARMY CORPS, AND WHO SUBSEQUENTLY ORGANISED= 


THE BRIDGEHEAD AT DUNKIRK. . za 
3 © RE AER en 


(Now SIR WILFRID) LINDSELL, = LIEUT.-GENERAL M. G. H. BARKER, WHO TOOK 
QUARTER-MASTER-GENERAL OF THE B.E.F. COMMAND OF THE IST CORPS FROM SIR JOHN 
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(LEFT TO RIGHT) MAJOR-GENERAL B. L. MONTGOMERY, 3RD DIVISION ; LT.-GEN. SIR 
ALAN BROOKE, 2ND CORPS ; AND MAJOR-GEN. D. G. JOHNSON, V.C., 4TH DIVISION. 


MAJOR-GE 

_FRANKLYN, 5TH DIVISIO A 
LATER IN COMMAND HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE 
ARRAS REGION. GENERALS GIRAUD, 
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(NOW LIEUT.-GEN.) 
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ALEXANDER, COM- igs ¢ 
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MANDED THE ZE . Z / 
ea z LORD GORT WITH 


IST DIVISION, ‘ bike 
B.E.F. LATER THE LIEUT.-GENERAL H. R. (NOW ¢ GENERAL § GEORGES, 
SECOND IN COMMAND 


EVACUATION. HENRY) POWNALL, CHIEF OF 
GENERAL STAFF, B.E.F. OF THE FRENCH FORCES. 


ITH the publication of Viscount Gort's despatches much new light is thrown 
on the Battle of Flanders, and above are portraits of the Corps and Divisional 
Commanders of the British Army who played important parts in that grim struggle 
which began when the British Forces first landed in France and ended with the 
epic of Dunkirk. The months of inanition ended at 4.30 a.m. on Friday, May 10, 1940, 
when enemy aircraft flew over Lord Gort’s headquarters at Arras dropping 
bombs there, at Doullens, Abbeville, and on numerous aerodromes. At 1 p.m. on z 
the same day the 12th Lancers crossed the frontier, making a dash for the Dyle Z 
in conformance with the previously adopted plan. Two days later the rapidity of 
the German thrust into the Ardennes was causing anxiety, and Lord Gort at once 
sent an urgent request to the War Office for the immediate despatch of the overdue Z 
ist Armoured Division. That Division was to arrive too late to be of material i 
assistance to the sorely harassed British, French and Belgian Armies. While the Gna t 
MAJOR-GEN. LOYD, 2ND DIVISION, ON THE RIGHT OF THE Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces was striying desperately in the following MAJOR-GENERAL H. 0. CUR 


IST CORPS, GEN. ALEXANDER ON THE LEFT. days to cope (in conjunction with the French and Belgian Forces) with a rapidly DIVISION AND LATER A i 
Z [Continued opposite. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL (NOW LIEUT.-GENERAL) A. F. A. N. 
THORNE : COMMANDED THE 48TH DIVISION, AND HELD 
THE AREA GRAVELINES—ST. OMER IN THE RETREAT. 


padi dgiabalnuernadeuncenaapeigonedtmaae a eaaner reread 
MAJOR-GENERAL R. Le PETRE, COMMANDING J MAJOR-GEN. MASON MACFARLANE, DIRECTOR OF MILI- 
I2TH DIVISION AND LATER «THE ‘‘ PETREFORC TARY INTELLIGENCE. COMMANDED THE “ MACFORCE.”’ 
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GENERAL VISCOUNT GORT, V.C., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, B.E.F., AT ARRAS, 
CONFERRING WITH AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR BARRATT, IN COMMAND R.A.F. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 

=. FORTUNE, OF THE 5IST 

DECEMBER, 1939. THE KING WITH DIVISION. TAKEN AT. 
AND GENERAL PAGOSY. ; BETHUNE 
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MAJOR - GENERAL 
(Now LIEUT.- 
GENERAL, E. A. 
OSBORNE, cOM- 
MANDED THE 
44TH DIVISION, 
MAJOR-GENERAL (NOW LIEUT PART OF THE 
GENERAL) G. LE G. MARTEL, COM- 3RD ARMY CORPS. 
MANDED THE 50TH (MOTOR) DIVISION. 





LORD GORT TALKING TO ee A Ke See — 
THE LATE AIR VICE 
MARSHAL BLOUNT, WHO 
COMMANDED THE R.A.F, 
COMPONENT FORCE. 
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deteriorating situation, the political leaders in London and Paris were in constant 
communication, and it would appear that, had it been possible to maintain on the 
field of battle as close a liaison as was possible elsewhere, many (in the prevailing 
circumstances) unavoidable delays might have been obviated. The German break- 
through on the Meuse on May 12; the capitulation of the Dutch Forces three days 
later; the sudden collapse of the Belgian Armies at midnight on May 27—these and 
other vital factors in the drama are dealt with in detail in these historic despatches, 
from which there emerges, too, the all-important fact that the Royal Air Force was 
badly handicapped as a result of the German occupation in the swift advance of 
Allied aerodromes. In the latter stages of the struggle the R.A.F: was forced to 
operate from English bases. On May 27 Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Adam was 
appointed to undertake the onerous task of greparing for the Dunkirk evacuation. 
ie The measure of his success is now a matter of history, and from Dunkirk and the RR SER Aa SE RT AIT eR es 
HO COMMANDED THE 40TH beaches there escaped 211,532 fit men, 13,053 casualties (out of an original expeditionary i MAJOR-GENERAL R. P. PAKENHAM-WALSH, ENGINEER-IN- 


ORCE CALLED ‘* POLFORCE.” force of 250,000), in addition to 112,546 Allied troops. CHIEF OF THE B.E.F. 
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NEW SOVIET DIVE-BOMBER; RUBBER TRACKS FOR U.S. TANKS. 
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\ NEW SOVIET DIVE-BOMBER: PART OF A SQUADRON OF *“STORMOVIK’’ BOMBERS ABOUT 
TO TAKE OFF FROM A RUSSIAN AIRFIELD. 


The “‘ Stormovik” dive-bomber is one of the two new types of aircraft used by the Soviet Air Force— 

the other is the M.I.G.3 and has been referred to by Lord Beaverbrook in these words: “ Heavily 

armoured, this aircraft has proved an outstanding success in attacking troop concentrations and 

breaking up enemy formations.”” This bomber would seem to be somewhat similar in design to the 
American “Vultee II. G,B.”, but no details have as yet been issued. 
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TROOPS COME ASHORE FROM LANDING CRAFT: WITH FIXED BAYQNETS THE MEN 
STORM THE ‘“‘ENEMY’”’ BEACH DURING LANDING EXERCISES. 


His Majesty the King recently paid a visit to the men of the combined training command, where, 

on the shores of a remote Scottish loch, he watched the troops practising beach landings, raids, 

and assaults. Standing with a group of Army and Naval officers his Majesty followed every move 

of the exercise, from the gentle grounding of the barges on the sloping shore to the charge up 
a hillside to attack and capture certain objectives. 
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A GIANT RUSSIAN TANK CAPTURED BY THE GERMANS: AN ENEMY SOLDIER EXAMINES 
THE STEEL MONSTER IN THE HOPE OF FINDING NEW SECRETS. 

Some of the biggest tanks in the world are used by the Soviet Army in their war against 

Germany, and one of these giants, shown above, has been abandoned by the retreating Russians 

in the suburbs of Lwow, former Polish city, which was captured by the Germans on July 1. 

The Russians have a great number of tanks, but not enough; and they look to Great Britain 

and to America to help make good the numbers they have lost. 
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THE ENEMY TANK WAS ABANDONED 
NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO A VILLAGE. 


Soviet sources have stated that Hitler has thrown 14,000 tanks into the offensive against Moscow 
and that at the beginning of the campaign he had as many as 30,000 in th: battle; it is true 
that the enemy have lost a considerable number, but, not less true, as Lord Beaverbrook said, that 





A GERMAN TANK FIRED BY SOVIET TROOPS: 
AND LEFT BURNING 


“the power of the German armoured formations is formidable.” Russia would’ be hard put 
to maintain her wonderful resistance without the promis:d aid from Great Britain and America. 


IMPORTANCE 


AN ANTI-TANK GUN TEAM GOES INTO ACTION: SPEED IS OF PRIMARY 


IN DEFENCE AGAINST FAST-MOVING TANKS. 
Anti-tank gunners are spending much of their training time in developing lightning-like speed in 
Setting-up, dismantling, and moving their mobile gths. The gun illustrated is a 2-pdr., specially 
designed for anti-tank work; it is extremely handy and easy to camouflage. There are usually three 


men to each crew, one to sight, one to shoot, and one to receive and pass on orders from the officer 
in charge of the battery. 





TANKS LEAVE FOR RUSSIA: FROM A MIDLANDS FACTORY TO THE SOVIET UNION, THESE 


TANKS TRAVEL TO THE HELP OF OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 


We have heard much lately of “‘ tanks for Russia” and the week (during which every production 

record was broken) devoted to their manufacture for the use of that country, but not everyone realises that 

although we are making thousands of tanks for our own use, tanks are sésl rolling out for transport 

to the Soviet Union. In the above picture we see a cruiser tank on the first part of its journey 
to the Eastern front. 





I5-TON TANK, RECENTLY DELIVERED TO THE 


RUBBER TRACKS FOR U.S. TANKS: A 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL GUARD, EQUIPPED WITH RUBBER TREADS. 

It is learnt from the British desert forces that large numbers of American tanks have been moved 

into the forward area, and that many others are in Egypt being prepared for action. Among them 

is the M.3 model of 134 tons, which has exceedingly thick armour plate, but the chief innovation is 

that the ‘caterpillar treads are rubber, so tough that they last longer than steel, and so elastic 


that the chances of breakage are considerably reduced, 
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TANK TRANSPORTERS: USED GREATLY BY GERMANY’S PANZER DIVISIONS. 


DRAWN BY ouR SpeciaAL Artist G. H. Davis. 
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» TO. BRING UP TANKS FROM THE “HARBOUR” WELL IN THE REAR, 
~ TO_THE FIGHTING ZONE BY MEANS OF THEIR OWN POWER IS 
NOT ONLY, SLOW BUT EXTRAVAGANT. IN FUEL AND WEAR ON 

MACHINERY, THE CREWS AND [een THE TRACKS. 
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TRAILERS. ARE IN CONSIDERABLE 
USE FOR ALSO BRINGING : 
UP» FUEL, SPARE J 
PARTS, ETC. 











TO DRIVE A TANK BY ITS OWN POWER 
UP_THE RAMP AND ON TO THE TRANSPORTER 
REQUIRES CONSIDERABLE DRIVING SKILL 
AND 1S A SLOW -AND DIFFICULT BUSINESS. 
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TANKS, SAVING WEAR, TEAR, AND TIME, USED BY THE ENEMY: 







TANK. DRAWN UP 
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TANK TRANSPORTERS ABOARD WHICH TANKS ARE HAULED BY AN ENGINE-DRIVEN WINCH. 


It is not always appreciated to what considerable use the Panzer Divisions of the 
German Army put their tank transporters for bringing up their tanks from the 
‘harbours’ in the rear to the fighting zone. Wherever there are roads, thousands 
of these transporters, now in service, rush the tanks to their destination at a speed 
up to 40 m.p.h. The transporter is a powerful, multi-wheeled lorry, provided at its 
rear end with a ramp up which the tank is taken. Formerly, tanks were driven up 
the ramp, but it was a slow job, requiring considerable driving skill and even more 
skill was needed in backing-off rear first. To overcome this difficulty, the Nazis 
fix on to the tank a winch, so that it bodily hauls itself up the ramp and on to 





the transporter. In certain cases, the lorry provides the power of haulage, and there 
are in use several different methods, but in the main they all consist of haulage by 
cable. It is well known that it is very wearing on the machinery, and particularly 
on the tracks to drive these tanks along roads up to the battle zone, and moreover, 
it is very extravagant in fuel, and in the case of the yet slower-moving heavy tanks 
loses a lot of valuable time. Thus the transporter taking the tank on its ‘‘ back’’ 
can rush even the slowest type forward at great speed. In addition, transporters 
have sufficient power to haul a trailer, which may carry another tank, a large fuel 
tank, spare parts store, or a complete repair shop. 
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‘’SHRANK from an attempt to 
analyse the situation in Russia 
last week because at the time 
when I was writing it had not 
developed fully. There can now 
no longer be any doubt that the 
Germans have launched their last 
great offensive of this year in 
the Russian theatre of war, and 
little doubt that it is the most formidable of all. Fresh 
forces have been brought from other parts of Europe, 
and reports suggest that the Luftwaffe is being em- 
ployed in greater numbers and with greater violence 
than ever. The greater part of this air power is 
being used, as the Germans always use it, in a major 
operation, in close co-operation with the Army, but 
the heavy bombers are extremely active against dis- 
tant targets such as railway communications. Khar- 
kov and Leningrad in particular are stated to have 
been bombed heavily. Starting from newly-established 
advanced bases on restored 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE FOURTH PHASE IN 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


lines, with junctions at Tula, Kaluga, Vyazma 
and Rzhev. 

The greatest weight seems to have been put into 
the right wing, and the speed of the advanée here 
was sensational. Orel, certainly a hundred miles in— 
possibly a good deal more, but the previous front is 
uncertain—was captured in three or four days. The 
effect on the Russian communications of the capture 
of the junctions already reached by the enemy must 
have been serious, and it has doubtless been increased 


by air attacks on those further in rear. It is believed 


RUSSIA. 
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Crimea has long been cut off, 
but such attacks as have been 
made upon it have been repulsed 
and now seem to have slackened 
for the time being. At Leningrad 
theRussians have a local initiative, 
which may be due to the diversion 
of German forces to the front 
further south; but so _ far 
Leningrad remains fairly effectively sealed, and at 
all events Marshal Voroshilov has been unable to 
render any notable assistance to his colleague 
commanding the Central Army Group. 

It is needless to say that the issue hangs chiefly 
upon events which we have as yet no means of deter- 
mining with accuracy. ‘he course of the battle will 
be mainly decided by the extent to which the Russian 
Armies have in fact been enveloped and destroyed, 
and this applies particularly to those of the centre. 
In the south there can be little doubt that Russian 

forces operating west of the 





lines of communication, the 
offensive is being pressed 
with all the multifarious 
weapons and all the fierce 
energy which the German 
Army can command. The 
reason is sufficiently obvious. 
It is urgently ne@essary for 
the enemy to gain a decisive 
—which is not necessarily 
the same thing as a final— 
victory within the next few 
weeks. Indeed, by the time 
this article appears the issue 
may have been to all in- 
tents and purposes decided, 
because the impetus of this 
phase will then have run 
down, unless the defence 
suffers a collapse in the 
interval. Fresh operations of 
a more local character may 
subsequently be organised, 
but I do not believe that 
an offensive on anything 
like this scale will be re- 
produced. But I have another 
word to say on the subject 
of winter campaigning a 
little later on. 

The Germans have put 
about many stories and 
theories the object of which 
is deception, but it is pro- 
bable that they are telling 
the truth when they claim 
their first aim to be the 
annihilation of the forces 
opposed to them, rather than 
the capture of this city or of 
that. Indeed, in my article 
of Oct. 4 I placed foremost 
among their objects “the 
destruction of the Russian) 
field armies.’’ With this in 
view, while the Russians were 
carrying out fruitful but local 
counter -attacks east of 
Smolensk, the German High 
Command mounted one of 
the greatest offensives of the 
whole campaign on a front 
of 250 miles or more from 
about Starodub, 300 miles 
south-west of Moscow, to 
about Kholm, 250 miles west- 
north-west of the capital. 
In these days that does not 
mean that an attack was 
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launched on the whole of 





district in which the Germans 
attained the shore of the 
Sea of Azov have been cut 
off, but it is not probable 
that very great numbers 
have been trapped here. 
In the centre the Germans 
made sweeping claims. They 
announced that Marshal 
Timoshenko had sacrificed 
his “‘ last army.’’ Then Dr. 
Dietrich, head of the Press 
Department, was flown home 
from the front to proclaim 
even more far - reaching 
successes. He stated that at 
Bryansk and Vyazma sixty 
or seventy Russian divisions 
had been encircled and were 
on the point of annihilation, 
and that the military power 
of the Soviet Union was 
virtually at an end. The 
Russians hotly deny that 
anything of the sort has 
happened. They for their 
part assert that the main 
body of Marshal Timoshenko’s 
Army Group has _ avoided 
envelopment, and at the 
week-end they were pro- 
claiming that certain forma- 
tions which had not been 
able to do so had already 
cut their way out of the 
ring. What is one to make 
of these conflicting claims ? 

I confess it is quite be- 
yond me even to hazard a 
guess as to what proportion 
of the Soviet forces have 
actually been cut off. Ob- 
viously some have been; 
indeed, those which had 
been operating towards 
Smolensk would not have 
had time to escape the 
closing of the pincers. But 
I feel almost equally assured 
that the German claims go 
far beyond the reality and 
that in particular the figures 
given by Dr. Dietrich are 
enormously exaggerated. 
They cannot on their face be 
reconciled with the probable 
dispositions and distribution 
of the Red Army. Moreover, 
a force of anything like that 
size cut off from its bases 
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this front by troops ad- 
vancing in one continuous 
line. It implies a series of 
convergent assaults on front- 
ages of perhaps twenty miles, 
and even these frontages are 
attacked in the initial stages 
only at two or three points, 
each perhaps only a mile wan ae 
wide. Such are the “ wedges”’ salients at Rzhev and 
of which we have heard so 
much. The gaps between 
the wedges are cleared by what may be called tactical 
mopping up; the gaps between the twenty-mile 
frontages are the areas in which the attacker seeks 
envelopment of the defence on a grand or strategic 
scale. Envelopment is the attacker’s primary aim. 
The German High Command might have issued its 
orders in the time-honoured formula: “ Direction, 
Moscow ; objective, the enemy’s armies.’”” The inter- 


attack on Ma 


Novosil. 


mediate objectives set are fairly certain to have been 
the railway junctions Orel, Bryansk, Vyazma, and 
then the arterial railway which crosses the main trunk 


THE VITAL BATTLE OF MOSCOW : 


ther side. 


that the enemy handled his aircraft with great bold- 
ness, pushing forward his air bases to within ten or 
fifteen miles of his starting-line. Yet he does not 
appear to have gained even now anything like the 
air ascendancy of former campaigns, and last week-end 
the Russians stated that they were making heavy 
dive-bombing attacks upon the wedges which had 
been thrust into their front. The next heaviest 
offensive was on the shore of the Sea of Azov, where 
a strong German drive from the bend of the Dnieper 
reached Mariopol in the middle of last week. Thd 





THREATENED FROM RZHEV TO MTSENSK, INTO WHICH THE ENEMY HAS HURLED 
VAST FORCES INTO ACTION REGARDLESS OF LOSSES, THE DEFENCE OF THE CAPITAL BY MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO’S ARMY 
HAS BEEN MARKED BY STUBBORN RESISTANCE EVERYWHERE AND STRONG COUNTER-ATTACKS. 
FRONT, IN WHICH THE SOVIET LINE STRETCHES FROM OSTACHKOV, V/A RZHEV, KALUGA, MTSENSK, TO NOVOSIL. 


The most vital battle of the war—with the capture of Moscow, the nerve-centre of Russia, as the German aim—has proceeded 
now for over three weeks, with prodigious losses on ei On Monday, October 13, the main salients of the German 

rshal Timoshenko’s army were Ostachkov, south of the Valdai Hills, and coming southwards, towards Rzhev, Vyazma, to 
Roslavl, and Mtsensk, north-east of Orel. The 


4 latter is, perhaps, the most dangerous salient, although 200 miles south of Moscow. 
Here two attacks by General Guderian’s tanks 


were thrown back, but the enemy was massing for another blow. On the other 
‘ hand, Timoshenko threw in strong reserves. Vyazma was another grave danger, and a number of von Hoth’s Panzer t 
rted to have by-passed it and to be 45 miles east, only 95 miles from Moscow, but had met stiff resistance. With t! 
Roslavi, Timoshenko may since have straightened his line «at Vyazma by retreat to Borodino, 70 miles 
west of Moscow. Bryansk was evacuated on October 12, in order to straighten the Soviet line from Rzhev to Kaluga and 


Our map shows in larger letters the main strategic sites mentioned. (Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


would be starved into sur- 
render within three or four 
days. If they are true there is 
indeed little hope for Moscow. 
I have suggested that the 
Germans would be unable 
mount another great 
offensive, but if they had in 
reality struck the Red Army 
a blow such as this they 
would not need to. Organised 
resistance would be virtually 
at an end and the processes of exploitation and 
pursuit would suffice to complete the victory. 
But when we come to the point of deciding whether 
resistance is likely to be prolonged sufficiently to 
enable Marshal Timoshenko to reorganise his forces 
and Moscow to hold out until the coming of winter, 
we find ourselves shrouded in the fog with which both 
sides have enveloped the battlefield. As I have said, 
it depends firstly upon how far the Russians have 
escaped the net in which the Germans have tried to 


enmesh them. In the second place, it depends upon 
(Continued overleas. 
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COMMANDER OF THE RED ARMIES IN THE UKRAINE: MARSHAL BUDENNY. 








HOLDING THE RUSSIAN LEFT WING, AND DESCRIBED AS “ THE MOST BRILLIANT SOLDIER THE SOVIET HAS PRODUCED ”’: 





MARSHAL BUDENNY, THE RESOLUTE COSSACK COMMANDER. A PORTRAIT BY V. YAKOVLEV. 


It is Marshal Budenny and his forces on the left wing of the Russian line who 
have been coping with the violent German thrust deep into the Ukraine. When, 
in July last, Russia, having stabilised her front, divided it into three main 
commands, Marshal Budenny took over the southern sector, and, though forced 
to fall back before the German onslaught, has fought with all the resolution 
and military skill to be expected of one who has been described as ‘‘ the most 
brilliant soldier the Soviet has produced.’ Once upon a time a Tsarist conscript, 


it was Budenny who helped Timoshenko to chase Denekin some twenty-two 
years ago; it was Budenny who was called upon to take over the command 
of the Red Armies in the latter stages of the Russo-Finnish war, quickly 
achieving success, and it was Budenny who was selected to command the 
Army defending the Ukraine, and who, although forced back by superior forces, 
has executed a series of masterly retreats, exacting a heavy enemy toll over every 
mile. He is a fifty-two-year-old Cossack. 
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Continued .} 

the state of the Russian communications. With few 
good roads and wet weather turning almost all the 
roads that exist—perhaps every single road in the 
centre except the main Smolensk-Moscow highway— 
into morasses, the Russians must have particular 
need of their railways. As I have pointed out, the 
Germans have already considerably disorganised the 
system west of Moscow. What we do not know is 
the extent to which they have been able to increase 
this disorganisation by bombing attacks on junctions 
and marshalling yards not yet attained by their ground 
forces. We can be sure that they are making every 
effort to do so. 

On the whole, I think I may say I was somewhat 
pessimistic when many others were extremely opti- 
mistic. At the present moment, when pessimism is 
so general, my own is less extreme than the brand 
which I encounter around me. I am by no means 
disposed to under-estimate the German power. On 
the contrary, I think that thé military achievement 
of the past three months is one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the whole history of warfare, and that 
the critics who persistently belittle and deride it are 
about as effective as twittering sparrows. But the 
enemy is now fighting not only against the Russians, 


subject when working in such conditions provide 
fresh obstruction, new forms of opposition, which 
may go far to redress the balance. 

And then there is the factor of the weather. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, the season has begun to break 
up rather earlier than usual. Frequent cold rain and 
occasional snow showers have been reported. There 
has been a great deal of discussion as to the effect 
of winter on operations. The Soviet Ambassador, 
M. Maisky, issued a well-justified warning against the 
belief that they would perforce be closed down by 
it. In modern conditions, he remarked, one should 
not talk too much of General Winter, because he 
probably had no right to more than a colonel’s rank. 
The Germans have cheerfully asserted that frost 
will enable them to carry out operations which are 
impossible while the ground is wet. All that is per- 
fectly true, but it can be said with some confidence 
that the autumn period of the earlier snowfalls, of 
night frosts with partial thaws in the daytime, must 
handicap operations immensely. And that is the 
period which is now beginning and which will continue 
for some weeks before the real winter sets in. That 
also will bring its handicaps. It may be possible to 
organise fairly large-scale operations on the hard 


is actually still turning out tanks and artillery. But 
there is no doubt that the loss of the Donets and 
Moscow would be very hard to bear. It would in 
effect mean that Russia had come down to the 25 per 
cent. Outside supplies will be invaluable, and the 
more their despatch can be expedited the better. 
Yet it would be wise to do a little mental arithmetic 
before assuming that they can turn the scale. Sup- 
pose that Russia has to supply six million men with 
ammunition and is left with only 25 per cent. of her 
arsenals for the purpose: is it to be supposed that 
American and British supplies, which have only 
recently approached the stage of completing the 
equipment of Britain’s much smaller army, can pro- 
duce the other 75 per cent. ? That is only an instance 
taken at random, and perhaps not a good one, because 
ammunition is easily stored and Russia may have 
very large stocks available. But it illustrates the 
general situation and points out the danger in the 
enemy’s approach to the great industrial areas of 
Russia. I am prepared to admit that American out- 
put has increased rapidly, but I still do not think 
that Russia could carry on the struggle on the 
present scale with only her back-area_ industries 
and outside supplies. 
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THE NAZI STRUGGLE FOR CHROME, NEEDED AS AN ALLOY TO HARDEN INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF CHROME ORE, WITH RUSSIA, TURKEY, SOUTH AFRICA AND RHODESIA AS PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 
OF HIGH-QUALITY CHROME ORE FROM 1935 TO THE FIRST HALF OF 1939. 


The importance of chrome to Germany has been evidenced in the signing of the new trade agreement 
between Turkey and Germany on October 9, by which the latter will receive 90,000 tons of chrome 
in 1943 and 1944—after the expiry of the Anglo-Turkish agreement—on certain strenuous conditions, 
which are, in effect, that she will get the chrome only after Turkey has received the war material 
she may then order. Apart from the political objects of the Germans to try and drive a wedge 
between Anglo-Turkish relations, in which she has completely failed, the enemy have urgent need of 
high-grade Turkish chrome used especially for internal combustion engines and of vital importance in 
the manufacture of tanks and aeroplanes. Its toughness, used as an alloy, enables modern engines ? 
to stand up to the tremendous stress placed upon them by modern war requirements by land, sea, 


but also against the inert, clogging resistance of vast 
distances and empty spaces. I have spoken of the 
reorganisation of communications and the establish- 
ment of advanced depSts. That has evidently been 
one of the most thoroughly efficient pieces of work 
accomplished by the Germans. But no organisation 
can alter the fact that food (except for what is looted), 
ammunition, petrol, stores of every kind have to be 
transported many hundreds of miles. No military 
organisers have been more adept than the Germans 
in the art of postponing the process which Clausewitz 
called ‘‘ the diminishing force of the offensive,’ but 
postponement’is not the same thing as annihilation. 
Even if the military resistance of the Red Army is 
less effective now than it was in the earlier stages of 
the campaign, space, distance, devastation and the 
friction to which even the best machinery must be 
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ground, but the problem of shelter will be pretty 
difficult, and though intense cold may not actually 
stop offensives it will be found trying to millions of 
men who are not used to such conditions. “he Finns 
are accustomed to very severe winters, but. during 
their war against Russia they suffered a good deal 
from pneumonia. 

The other element of importance in the Russian 
defence is war material. It has been calculated that 
the Russians have moved back industry towards the 
east to such an extent that about 25 per cent. of it 
is now established on the line of the Urals or beyond 
it. At present, of course, they have not lost anything 
like all the production of the forward area. The 
Donets Basin and Moscow are still working for them. 
Even the factories of the beleaguered cities of Lenin- 
grad and Odessa have not become idle, and Leningrad 


TONS 


OTHER MECHANISED EQUIPMENT FOR WAR: A MAP SHOWING WORLD 
THE: INSET TABLE INDICATES GERMANY’S GROWING IMPORTS 


and air. Our map indicates the chief producing countries of chromite or chrome ore, of which Russia 
in the Ural Mountains possesses the greatest resources—secure from the Nazi maw—of all. Inset is a 
table of German imports from Turkey, South Africa, and Greece from 1935 to the first half of 1939, 
increasing from 95,440 tons to 176,405 tons in 1938, and proportionately to well over 200,000 tons in 
1939. The table is not without significance as showing German's preparations over those years for 
extraordinary war demands, which time Hitler was loudly proclaiming his peaceful intentions. Of the 
producing countries, Cyprus is the lowest (5577 tons in 1938), but in ratio it is the highest, only mining 
500 tons in 1936, and 1615 in 1937. Its development grows apace. We are indebted to “ Quin’s 
Metal Handbook and Statistics, 1941” for the figures given. 


I meant to say something on this occasion about 
the more general prospects of the future, but have 
not left myself room to do so. And it is more than 
possible that the events of the next week which call 
for comment will compel me to put off the discussion 
still further. Meanwhile, I would repeat the warning 
I recently gave about the folly of causing a split 
in the nation’s solid front by attacking the Govern- 
ment on the subject of aid to Russia. I have urged 
often enough that our policy should be as bold as is 
consistent with sanity, and have pointed out that 
no ally of this country can ever replace Russia. But 
it should also be remembered that no other ally of 
Russia can ever replace us. Were we to shatter 
our strength on some foolhardy scheme, Russia would 
in the long run suffer for our temerity as much as we 
should ourselves. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN RETREAT: A GERMAN FLAME-THROWING TANK CAPTURED Z 
BY THE SOVIET FORCES AND ABLE TO BE USED AGAINST THE ENEMY. IN THE 7 
LENINGRAD AREA THE GERMANS HAVE USED NUMBERS OF FLAME-THROWING TANKS. } 
se a. 
Zz NOT A CAPTURED GERMAN GUN, BUT A SOVIET ‘ HEAVY," SKILFULLY , 
f PLACED IN A FOREST CLEARING AND ELEVATED TO ITS FIRING POSITION. y 
4 THE RUSSIANS HAVE PROVED EXTREMELY ADEPT IN CAMOUFLAGE, 2 
2 
THE TIDE OF BATTLE ROLLS ON AND THE BATTLEFIELD IS STREWN WITH DERELICT 4 
MACHINES, THIS GERMAN GUN WAS CRUSHED FLAT BY THE CATERPILLARS OF A 
BIG SOVIET TANK DURING RECENT FIGHTING. 
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Eta b. THE ENEMY’S PROGRESS IS SLOW AS THE RUSSIANS RETREAT, FOR IT IS NECESSARY ; b WHY NAZIS MUST BE WARY: A SOVIET SAPPER CAREFULLY COVERING THE 
2 TO DETAIL TROOPS TO EXAMINE EVERY POSSIBLE OBSTACLE. NAZI SOLDIERS HERE EARTH WITH STRAW WHERE HE HAS JUST LAID A FIELD-MINE IN POSITION, % 
hat f ARE GINGERLY EXAMINING A SUSPICIOUS OBJECT ON THE ROAD, ( SKILFULLY CONCEALED AMONG THE HUSKS. } 
sut | EES AS SRA LE AE. LE TE ee os 
of 4 
ter “Hitler is paying a heavy price for every inch of Soviet soil,” stated the official army. German communiqués have announced these frequently as “* annihilated,” 
uld Tass Agency recently. These pictures emphasise the statement, for they show but they exhibit an uncommon amount of energy for supposedly dead men, and 
we how the Soviet troops in retreat render every advance of the Germans a hidden frequently turn the tables on the enemy by taking him in the flank. Serious as 
peril. In their campaign against Russia, such immense areas are covered by the is the situation, terrible as are the Soviet losses in men and equipment, and the 
conflicting armies and movement by motorised troops is so rapid that large défence agony of Russian civilians caught in the vortex, the German losses are also 
forces are frequently by-passed by enemy spearheads and cut off from their main stupendous in their ruthless thrusts, depending on sheer weight of material. 
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MARIOPOL, ON THE SEA OF AZOV, A PICTURE SHOWING 
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A VIEW OF OREL, WHICH LIES 165 MILES SOUTH OF MOSCOW, WHICH FELL 


ENEMY THREW IN VAST NUMBERS OF PANZER TROOPS AND PARATROOPS. 
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BEFORE LENINGRAD. A FIELD POSITION CAPTURED BY BUT ONLY 





THE ENEMY, 





ONE OF THE GALLANT CITY’S MANY DEFENSIVE POSTS. 





ITH relentless fury, and a complete disregard for the terrible casualties 
«inflicted on them, the German forces continue to batter their way east- 
ward across the plains of Russia, and now this !atest and greatest offensive 
threatens Moscow. Russia is in danger, but her armies are fighting on with 
grim tenacity. With the capture of Orel the Germans succeeded in driving 
a wedge between Timoshenko’s armies in the centre and Budenny’s sorely pressed 
forces in the south. Further south still, advancing beyond Mariopol, on the 
shores of the Sea of Azov, the German right wing is forcing back the Red 
Armies, but leaving behind them the dauntless defenders of Odessa. Here, 
indeed, the Soviet soldiers have bettered their precarious position and have 
succeeded in extending the line of their defences. Immediately south-west of the 
threatened capital, Marshal Budenny—following the battle for Vyasma—would 
seem to be regrouping his forces in the neighbourhood of Borodino, some seventy 
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GERMAN WINTER QUARTERS ? KIEV ABLAZE, SHOWING THE KIND 
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WITNESSED 





= THE MAIN STREET, POLTAVA. THE HISTORY OF THIS CITY ON ‘THE BANKS OF 





VORSKLA RIVER GOES BACK TO THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
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> BELEAGUERED ODESSA, SHOWING CITIZENS WAVING TO SOLDIERS OF THE RED ARMY 


ON THEIR WAY TO TAKE UP POSITIONS ON THE CITY’S OUTSKIRTS. 
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THE GERMAN CAPTION DESCRIBES THIS AS CAPTURED ‘‘ WAR MATERIAL”? TAKEN 
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IN THE BATTLE FOR KIEV. IT DOES NOT APPEAR OF MUCH VALUE. 


Continued.) 

miles from Moscow, and where in August, 1812, Napoleon’s armies secured a 
victory which was to prove as ephemeral as were the subsequent events dis- 
astrous to the apparently victorious French Army. Whatever reports of further 
German advance may portend, there come with them reports not only of the 
appalling sacrifices these thrusts have demanded, but also of the continued 
destruction by the Russians of everything of value in the path of the enemy, 
and our photograph above of buildings ablaze in Kiev tells its own grim story. 
Latest reports from the centre of the battle front make it clear that Marshal 
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GERMAN TROOPS AND THEIR BICYCLES RESTING BY A WATER-FILLED DITCH BEFORE LENINGRAD, 
IS NATURALLY MARSHY, 


Timoshenko’s withdrawal in the Bryansk area has foiled the German attempt 

to encircle and destroy his forces, and other reports refer to large Soviet 

reinforcements being thrown into the battle. Despite the extreme gravity of the 

situation, the morale of the Red Army remains of the highest and its resistance 
to the German thrusts has been stubborn and determined. 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: NO. 7—A GIANT SHDE 


(PAINTED BY OUR SpEdL_ A 





BRITAIN’S MIGHTY LONG-DISTANCE BOMBER: NEARLY TWENTY FEET LONGER THAN THE “FLING 


First of the new giant, four-engined British bombers to go into service with to their cost) and enemy-occupied territory. This mighty machine is—with Boe 
the R.A.F., the Short “Stirling” is already a seasoned veteran of many one exception—the greatest weight-carrying aeroplane in the world, and has gro 
smashing long-distance raids over Germany (as the inhabitants of Berlin know a very heavy defensive armament. Its length is some 19 ft. longer than the four 
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SHIRT “STIRLING” WITH AN ESCORT OF FIGHTERS. 


UR SpEdgL ARTIST C. E. TURNER.) 





4 
nF ibid, 6 


E “FLING FORTRESS,” THE “STIRLING” IS HEAVILY ARMED AND CARRIES A TREMENDOUS BOMB-LOAD. 


is—with Boeing ‘‘ Flying Fortress.” The “ Stirling" stands 22ft. 9in. high off the Wright ‘“Cyclone’’ double-row radials, the “Stirling” is a mid-wing mono- 
and has ground, has a wing-span of 99ft., and a length of 87ft. 3in. Driven by plane identifiable by a tall single fin and rudder, its slab-sided fuselage, and 
than the four ‘‘ Bristol’’ Hercules 14-cylinder air-cooled radial engines, or by four the nose of the pilot’s cockpit, which slopes sharply towards the forward gun-turret. 
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THE BELL ~“ AIRACOBRA,” ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST PURSUIT AIRCRAFT, HAVING 
A SPEED OF APPROXIMATELY 400 M.P.H. THESE MACHINES ARE NOW IN SERVICE 
WITH THE R.A.F. FIGHTER COMMAND. 
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AN AMERICAN PLASTIC ’PLANE FLYING OVER LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. IT IS BUILT 
OF LAMINATED WOOD HELD TOGETHER WITH PLASTIC GLUE, AND CARRIES FOUR 
PERSONS. 
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THE U.S. BELL “AIRACOBRA”; A FORMIDABLE .“STIRLING” BOMB-LOAD. 
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THE BELL “ AIRACOBRA”’ IN FLIGHT. THIS SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER IS ARMED WITH 
CANNON AND LARGE AND SMALL MACHINE-GUNS ; ITS ENGINE IS A TWELVE-CYLINDER 
ALLISON “ V-1710.” 














‘* BEAUFORT ” TORPEDO-CRAFT OF THE COASTAL COMMAND IS HERE SEEN 
gE IN SEARCH OF ENEMY SHIPPING. THE TORPEDO IS CARRIED IN THE FUSELAGE 
Zz AND RELEASED THROUGH TRAP-DOORS, 
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THE BOMB-RACK OF A ‘‘ STIRLING’? BOMBER, SHOWING HOW THE HEAVY BOMBS ARE 
PLACED IN POSITION ALONG RACKS EXTENDING PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE LENGTH 4 
OF THE ’PLANE. 3 
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In the American designed and built ‘ Airacobra,” the R.A.F. Fighter Command 
possesses an aircraft of formidable ability. In general lines reminiscent of our own 
fighters when in the air, on the ground the “ Airacobra” tricycle undercarriage 
makes it noticeably different from the “ Spitfires’ and “ Hurricanes." Armed with 
cannon and machine-guns, the aircraft has a speed of approximately 400 m.p.h., and 
is powered by a twelve-cylinder Allison “ V-1710" engine The experimental plastic 
‘plane, if strange in appearance, possesses certain advantageous features, including 
an hourly petrol and oil consumption—according to the designer, Mr Martin Jensen— 


costing 1°65 dollars. The speed of the machine, which carries four persons and is 
powered by two 65-h.p. engines, is said to be 125 m.p.h. The hitting power of the 
giant “ Stirling’’ bombers may to a certain extent be gauged by our close-up showing 
the bomb-racks of a “ Stirling,’’ extending in three rows almost the entire length 
of the fuselage. This particular bomber was being loaded up prior to taking part 
in a heavy raid on the Ruhr and Rhineland on the night of October 10, which ended 
a nine nights’ lull caused,by the weather. Our other picture shows one of the well- 
known torpedo-dropping ‘‘ Beauforts "’ on patrol. 
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R.C.A.F. SQUADRON NO. 1.: TYPES OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE. 


EVER-IMPORTANT QUESTION OF REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE: GROUND STAFF OF THE 
MAINTENANCE UNIT AND PILOTS ON THE AERODROME. 


FORMERLY A RADIO ANNOUNCER: A CANADIAN PILOT WEARING THE SWASTIKA, BUT BROKEN 
UP BY STREAKS OF RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 


UNE 20 marked the day when the No. 1 Royal Canadian Air Force Fighter Squadron 
celebrated the anniversary of its arrival in England. During those twelve months the 
Squadron accounted for numerous enemy aircraft, and has since dealt with many more. 
Actually No. 1 did not go into action, flying its own Canadian-built Hawker ‘ Hurricanes,” 


until August 24, 1940, but it was then in time to play a vital part in the Battle of 
(Continued above. 








SURROUNDED BY PHOTOGRAPHS AND DIAGRAMS OF EVERY TYPE OF ENEMY 
AND R.A.F. AEROPLANE: CANADIAN PILOTS IN THE CREW ROOM. 

Continued,| 
Britain. Less than a month later (on September 15) this Canadian Squadron shot 
down fourteen of the hundred and eighty enemy aircraft destroyed on that 
memorable day. On the previous day Squadron-Leader E. A. McNab had opened 
up the squadron’s score by shooting down a marauding “‘ Dornier,’’ the first enemy 
machine to be destroyed by the Royal Canadian Air Force. Acting as a unit, the 
Squadron's first victims were two ‘ Dornier” bombers. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 


TYPICAL PILOTS FROM THE DOMINION OF CANADA WRITING-IN THEIR FORMATION POSITIONS 
BEFORE TAKING OFF TO DEAL WITH THE ENEMY. 
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A REALISTIC MOCK BATTLE WITH MANY THOUSANDS ENGAGED: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAy 
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THE NERVE-CENTRE OF OPERATIONS. A MOBILE INTELLIGENCE H.Q. OPERATING IN A SMALL VILLAGE—ARMOURED VEHICLES, UMPIRES DISCUSSING THE SITUATION, MILITARY 
ATTACHES OF ALLIED POWERS, DESPATCH RIDERS, ALL CONGREGATED TO LEARN AS FAR AS POSSIBLE HOW FARES THE MOCK BATTLE DURING THE RECENT ARMY MANCEUVRES 
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A HOT SPOT FOR THE DEFENDING BRITISH FORCES. AN ARMOURED BRIGADE MACHINE-GUNNED AND DIVE-BOMBED (WITH BAGS OF SOOT) WHEN PASSING THROUGH A SMALL 
COUNTRY VILLAGE. ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS IN ACTION. IN THE FOREGROUND IS SEEN A “ VALENTINE" TANK. 


4 
In the recent severe Army mancuvres in which hundreds of thousands of strongly equipped, and after a prolonged series of engagements, finally defeated 
highly-trained troops were engaged, the British Army met the invaders, very them entirely. The exercise was remarkable -for its realistic conduct, which 
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ED; [SIDELIGHTS ON THE RECENT GREAT MILITARY EXERCISE. 


GRINEAy wHo ACCOMPANIED A DEFENDING ARMOURED DIVISION. 
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IN THE GREAT MILITARY MANCEUVRES RECENTLY HELD REALISM WAS EVERYWHERE APPARENT. HERE OUR ARTIST SHOWS A BATCH OF “GERMAN"’ MOTORISED INFANTRY 
CAPTURED BY THE SCOUT CAR ON RIGHT UNDERGOING INTERROGATION BY A TANK BRIGADIER. THE PRISONERS’ LORRY HAS BEEN FACETIOUSLY LABELLED BY THE BRITISH DEFENDERS. 
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SMALL A LULL IN THE HEAT OF BATTLE. MARCHING OR DRIVING IN MECHANISED VEHICLES FOR MANY DAYS BY DAY AND NIGHT, IN GOOD WEATHER AND BAD, THE TROOPS COULD 
A ONLY SNATCH ODD MOMENTS FOR REST. HERE OUR ARTIST SHOWS TANK PERSONNEL, DEAD-BEAT AT MID-DAY, SLEEPING WHILE AWAITING ORDERS TO MOVE. TWO MEN PREPARE TEA. 


Sind included street fighting, arrest of ‘‘ Fifth Columnists,’ and extended night to the defending British Army, has drawn four incidents from personal 
pont movements over considerable, distances. Captain de Grineau, who was attached observation. The British forces wore their caps; the “enemy” tin helmets. 
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SUB-LIEUTENANT F. E. FRENCH, R.N.R. 

Sub-Lieutenant French, second-in-command of 

“Lady Shirley,” who distinguished himself by 

scoring several hits on the U-boat which surren- 

dered to the trawler. Son of Captain F. E. French, 

was a cadet of the P. and O., and later 
rred to other service. 


a 


LIEUTENANT ROBERT EVERETT, D.S.O. 
Awarded the D.S.O. for his work in protection 
of shipping. Lieut. Everett was recently cata- 
pulted in his fighter aircraft to deal—successfully— 
with an enemy aeroplane approaching a convoy. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


TRAWLER CAPTURES U-BOAT. 


EE 


TRAWLER’S CAPTURE OF U-BOAT: THE ‘“‘LADY SHIRLEY,” WHICH ENGAGED 
AN ENEMY SUBMARINE WHILST ON PATROL AND FORCED IT TO SURRENDER. 


The “Lady Shirley,” a 400-ton trawler commanded by Lieut.-Com. A. H. Callaway, sighted 
an “‘object”’ during an early-morning patrol. The trawler made straight for the spot and 
dropped depth-charges. Very soon a periscope appeared and the “‘ Lady Shirley” brought 
her gun to bear. As soon as the conning-tower was above water she opened fire with her 
machine-guns as the Germans were tumbling out in an endeavour to man their big gun 
She scored many hits, which caused the crew to surrender and the U-boat to sink. 
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MRS, N. FURLONG. 
Mrs. Furlong, only child of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Charrington and widow of Brig. Dennis 
DSO., M.C., O.B.E., was married 
9, to General Sir John Dill, K.C.B., 
, etc., Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
who is 59. His bride is 35. 
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MAJ.-GEN. V. V. POPE, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. 
General Pope, the tank expert, killed Cct. 6, in 
a flying accident in the Middle East whilst on 
an important mission. He was the first military 
member to be appointed to the newly-created 
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Tank Board and was an authority on all types 
of machines. Aged 49. 
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Lieut. Everett won the Grand National in 1929 
and was ranked high among British jockeys. 
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U. SAW (LEFT), THE BURMESE PREMIER, 3 GENERAL AND MME. DE GAULLE IN THE LOGGIA 
LEAVING THE INDIA OFFICE. Z OF THEIR COUNTRY HOUSE. 


The Premier of Burma, the Hon. U. Saw, has arrived in A charming new camera study of the leader of the Free French Mr. Winant received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 

London with, it is rumcured, an important message from Forces and his wife, taken at their country residence. General at the Edinburgh University graduation ; he also received 

Burma. One of his first calls was made at the India Office, de Gaulle is indefatigable in the cause of Free France and t the Freedom of the City. Above we see the United States 

where he saw Mr. Amery. U. Saw has been Premier of Burma Frenchmen from all. over the world are rallyinz to his side, : Ambassador after the ceremony with Principal Sir Thomas 
for the past thirteen months. x *% knowing that in him they have a daunt leader. ym” Holland and Sir Donald Pollok. 
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JOHN G. WINANT, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO GREAT 
BRITAIN, HONOURED AT EDINBURGH. 


II: US 


MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN BACK FROM MOSCOW: THE HEAD OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSION TO THE SOVIET CAPITAL ARRIVES SAFELY BACK IN LONDON. 
Mr. Harriman and Lord Beaverbrook are back from Moscow; their extremely satisfactory con- 


ference is at an end, but now that we know the results of the talks that took place in the perfect agreement with our allies, on all important points, and he begged the nation to do all 
Russian capital we realise that their work has only just begun. In his broadcast Lord Beaverbrook we could to help him fulfil the pledge he had given in the name of the workers. 


ee ..  e 


LORD BEAVERBROOK WELCOMED AT A LONDON STATION : THE MINISTER OF SUPPLY 
ON HIS RETURN FROM THE MOSCOW SUPPLY CONFERENCE. 


stressed Russia’s urgent need of supplies; he told us how he and Mr. Harriman had reached 
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CLAY PIGEON-SHOOTING 
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FOR MEMBERS OF THE R.A.F.: A PILOT KEEPS HIS EYE 
IN BY FOLLOWING THIS MOST FASCINATING OF PEACETIME SPORTS, 
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WATCHED BY A CLASS OF 
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MERCHANT SEAMEN THE OFFICER 
j OF THE COURSE AIMS AT THE SPINNING 
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ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK 
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DREYER TRIES HIS HAND: FIRING AT CLAY PIGEONS WITH 
12-BORE GUN FIXED IN A MAXIM MACHINE-GUN MOUNTING, 
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Clay pigeon-shooting is usually considered by the majority as a peacetime sport for 
the favoured few, but recently those responsible in the Air Force and the Merchant 
Navy have realised that this sport can be turned to very real advantage in the 
Services. Practice at clay pigeons brings about a consistency of form in shooting— 
all manner of shooting; but perhaps the greatest advantage is the ability to 
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THE CLASS IN ACTION : 


YOUNG MERCHANT SEAMEN TAKE THEIR TURN IN FIRING 
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THE CLAY PIGEONS WITH A _ I2-BORE. 
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RELEASING THE CLAY PIGEONS: 
SHOOTS THE “‘ 
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A SAILOR MANIPULATES THE SPRING 





TRAP WHICH 
PIGEONS ’”” WITHIN RANGE OF THE GUNS. 
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control the sort of shots that are presented, thus familiarising the student with 
every angle of flight. 


The origin of clay pigeon-shooting in England is said to be 
the disgust with which Britishers viewed the pigeon slaughters at Monte Carlo, but 


whatever its peacetime object, it now serves a grimmer purpose, that of fitting men 
to be quicker on the draw than their adversary. 
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HOW THE AIRGRAPH SERVICE IS OPERATED: 
FROM FILM FORM TO FINAL DELIVERY. 
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~—-THE ROLLS OF EXPOSED BROMIDE 

PAPER ARE PUT THROUGH ANOTHER 

MACHINE, WHICH DEVELOPS, FIXES 
THE ENLARGING MACHINE: INCOMING AIRGRAPHS, ARRIVING IN AND WASHES THEM, AFTER WHICH 
FILM FORM, ARE PUT THROUGH THIS MACHINE, WHERE LETTERS THE STRIPS OF AIRGRAPH LETTERS 
ARE PROJECTED ON REELS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER, THEN ARE—— 
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—ARMY POSTAL OFFICE, WHERE MEMBERS OF THE STAFF CHECK OVER AND STAMP 
THE LETTERS FOR OUTGOING BAGS BEFORE BEING-—— 
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—GUIDED ON TO THE DRYING DRUM BEFORE CUTTING. THE PRINTS, EACH 
MEASURING 4 IN. BY 5 IN., ARE-THEN SENT TO THE—— 
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—SORTED INTO DIFFERENT PIGEON-HOLES FOR DESPATCH TO THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 3 —AN AIRMAN, SMILING HAPPILY AT THE NEWS FROM HOME: HIS AIRGRAPH 
CONCERNED. ONE OF THESE LETTERS 18 ENJOYED BY 1S ONE OF THE FIRST TO ARRIVE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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The first airgraph service has just recently come into operation, and even the means of which letters costing only threepence may be sent to and from the 
Army Postal Authorities were taken by surprise at the response of the people in Middle East, will be most popular with both men of the Services and those at 
this country. The first batch of 70,000 letters to the Middle East included one home. A similar homeward service was inaugurated by General Wavell last April, 
from her Majesty the Queen. It must be obvious to all that this service, by which has proved a boon and a blessing to our men writing home. 
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THE RUINED HOUSE OF COMMONS SEEN FROM THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER : 
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a 
SHOWING THE GUTTED AND ROOFLESS 


CHAMBER, THE PRESS GALLERY AND LADIES’ GRILLE. IN THE BACKGROUND PRESIDES OVER ALL THE CLOCK TOWER. 


The drawing by Mr. Dennis: Flanders, taken from the Palace of Westminster, for 


the first time gives a comprehensive idea of the damage suffered in the enemy. 


raid of May 10 last to the Commons Chamber. In the centre can be seen the 
wall above the Speaker's Chair, where was situated the Press Gallery. The three 
rectangular openings on its right constituted the Ladies’ grille, to whose mullions 
a number of suffragettes chained themselves in 1908, when Mr. Asquith was 
Premier; described in ‘‘ London Town" by Mr. W. W. Hutchings as “‘ a convincing 


| 


| 
| 
| 


demonstration of the fitness of women for the Parliamentary franchise.’ The 
size and acoustic properties of the Chamber have always been criticised. In an 
effort to improve the acoustics Sir Charles Barry erected an inner ceiling, springing 
from the centre to the side windows. Although this improved the hearing it 
was never considered satisfactory, and spoilt the original design. The damage 
caused by the Nazi raiders will give an opportunity for much-needed improvement 
in the future when the Chamber is rebuilt. (Drawn by Dennis Flanders.) 
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P : J Ny (O*FoRD has 

been the 
home of many things besides lost causes, and not least 
among them to-day are books of reference combining 
authority with charm. To that already prolific family 
has now been added “‘ THe Oxrorp DicTIONARY OF Qvo- 
tations " (Oxford University Press and Humphrey Milford ; 
25s. net). It should receive a welcome warm and wide— 
world-wide, in fact, since English is virtually a universal 
language, and may become definitely so, if Mr. H. G. Wells 
has his way in making it the structural basis for a recognised 
medium of international communication. Lexicographers 
have not neglected the quotation, and a fresh invasion of 
this well-defended territory would hardly have been tried 
without overwhelming resources. In that respect the 
present volume takes the field with sure promise of success. 
There is always room at the top. For all bookish folk 
this new verbal treasure-house is an absolute necessity. 


Though not unwieldy in size, owing to an admirably 
concise printing scheme and arrangement of matter, the 
new dictionary can be classed as monumental 
by reason of its far-reaching range and variety. 
It is the product, not of a single mind limited 
by personal preferences and prejudices, but of 
team-work by a group of collaborators, who 
have been actively engaged on their task for 
seven years. “It is their belief,’’ says a prelim- 
inary note, “ that very little, if anything, which 
is generally known has been allowed to escape, 
and that the volume as it now stands is the 
best dictionary of its kind.’ It contains nearly 
40,000 entries. Verse and prose are not divided 
into separate compartments. The main body 
of quotations is from authors writing in English, 
given in alphabetical order of surnames. Then 
follow, in succession, extracts from the Prayer 
Book and the Bible ; four brief sections headed 
respectively Amonymous, Ballads, Nursery 
Rhymes, and From Punch ; and, finally, Foreign 
Quotations, comprising Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German (all with 
translations) and (in English versions only) 
Russian, Norwegian and Swedish. Particular 
care has been taken with the index, which forms 
about a third of the book, and an average of 
two key-words to every line has been allowed. 
There is a separate index to each foreign section 
— insthe original a 


In judging a book of this type, it is well 
to know the principles adopted by the compilers 
and the object they had in view. Here let 
them speak for themselves. “‘ During the whole 
work of selection a great effort was made to 
restrict the entries to actual current quotations, 
and not to include phrases which the various 
editors or contributors believed to be quotable 
or wanted to be quoted: the work is primarily 
intended to be a dictionary of familiar 
quotations, and not an anthology of every 
author, good and bad; popularity and not 
merit being the password to inclusion.” I am 
inclined to think that the “‘ popularity ” motif 
has occasionally been rathe. overworked, and 
some few entries, among them those represent- 
ing music-hall humour, strike me as ultra- 
frivolous, and scarcely up to dictionary 
standard. seca I am old-fashioned. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin, who selécted the 
quotations from Dickens, has contributed a 
general introduction in his own genially 
humorous vein of literary allusion, not without 
analogies drawn from cricket and golf. I once 
toyed with the idea of a light essay to be called 
Frolics with a Dictionary. It never took 
shape, but I am reminded of it when Mr. Darwin 
describes ‘‘ one of the many fascinating games ” 
which the reader of this volume can devise 
for himself. Among the great unknown, to 


ST. SEBASTIAN, BY PIETRO PERUGINO: A 
REPRESENTING THE MARTYRDOM OF THE SAINT, 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


because every effort to trace their source has failed—e.g., 
‘Home, James, and don’t spare the horses.” Proverbs and 
phrases are not included, since these have been dealt with 
fully in the Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs and Phrases.”’ 


One cannot pronounce finally on any book of reference 
until one has lived with it for several years. It can be said 
at once, however, about ‘‘ The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations ” that its merits on the serious side are great 
and conspicuous. Some novelists, poets, and naturalists 
are absent, and the compilers themselves anticipate 
that ‘‘ almost every reader will be shocked by what he 
considers obvious omissions.” That, I think, is putting it 
too strongly, but with such works there are always, of 
course, a few malcontents, or, in Mr. Churchill’s crustacean 
metaphor, “‘ professional crabs.” Personally, I have applied 
a few tests by looking up things that have eluded me, or 
caused troublesome research. Almost invariably the 
dictionary turned up trumps. One-exception was ‘“‘ Land 
of Hope and Glory.” (I wanted to verify that the words 





SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 


ILLUSTRATION 


ONE OF A VOLUME OFTEN 


It is quoted 4 N 
as from a 


oe ee te 


poem entitled ‘* After-Thought.’”” That may be_ the 
earlier version, but in Macmillan’s edition of Tennyson’s 
_ Poetical Works, the title of the poem is “ Literary 


Squabbles,” and the second line runs— 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl. 


Contrast this last sentiment with “ the magnificent 
roaring of the young lions of the Daily Telegraph,” quoted 
from Matthew Arnold’s ‘“ Essays in Criticism.” One of 
their modern successors (I hesitate to say “lion cubs ” !), 
who chronicles London Day by Day so beguilingly over 
the signature ‘ Peterborough,” has just disclosed the 
authorship of the famous R.A.F. motto—‘* Per ardua ad 
astra.” It sprang from the brain of Mr. Harold Baker, 
who in his time was both a Craven and a Hertford scholar. 
Might not this highly topical maxim be inserted among the 
Latin quotations ? Those given, I observe, are not all 
from classical authors, but include some by later Latinists 
with English names, such as Joshua Barnes and Stephen 
Langton. 


History now in the making lends a strong 
attraction, for British and American readers, 
especially those . acquainted with Russia’s 
language and literature, to another work of 
scholarly research and compilation, entitled 
““ CERTAIN ASPECTS OF RUSSIAN PROVERBS.” By 
Andrew Guershoon. * Thesis Approved for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
University of London (Muller ; 8s. 6d.). To-day 
we are all deeply integested in everything 
Russian. The collection of popular proverbs 
(numbering nearly i400) given in this book 
is very revealing, and may be taken as 
typical of Slavonic peasant mentality. It is 
pointed out that WHite Russia and the Ukraine, 
as not forming part of Great Russia, are 
omitted from the author’s survey. 


Not many of the proverbs here collected 
relate to other nationalities, but a few concerning 
Russia’s present foes are noteworthy, such as 
“Hang a German, even if he is a good man’”’; 
or, “‘ That which is healthy for a Russian is 
death for a German ”’ (here the term “‘German”’ 
is used to indicate any foreigner) ; or, again, 
“Although not a German by birth, he is very 
quick to order us about ’—an apt suggestion 
of Teutonic aggressiveness, but hardly proverbial 
in form. Conversely, we can recognise the 
truth of those proverbs which tell us that 
“The Russian is resourceful”; or ‘ The 
Russian is patient until challenged’’; or 
“There is not even a word in Russian for 
‘pardon.’ (Begging for mercy in battle).” 


Owing, no doubt, to the requirements of a 
University exercise, the author has handled 
his subject on academic lines, discussing 
extensively various questions regarding the 
origin and character of Russian proverbs, 
their geographical distribution, linguistic 
devices, varieties of subject-matter, and so on. 
Many proverbs cited in these chapters reappear 
in the general list—a rather needless repetition. 
In arranging this list of selected specimens, 
Mr. Guershoon has deliberately avoided either 
an alphabetical system or a subject classifica- 
tion. His. objection to alphabetical order is 
that the proverbs are given in translation, but, 
since the book is written in English, such an 
order (in that language) would have been 
convenient for English readers. Obviously 
‘some sort of order—even a haphazard one— 
was inevitable. What he did, apparently, was 
to take six previous collections of Russian 
proverbs and run through them in turn, picking 


PLATES, IN THE “‘ ALBANI”’ BOOK OF HOURS, AND SIGNED BY PERUGINO’ HIMSELF. 
ONE OF THE GEMS OF THE YATES THOMPSON COLEECTION OF MSS. PRESENTED 
TO THE NATION BY THE EXECUTORS OF MRS. YATES THOMPSON AT HER WISH. 


examples as he went along. Nearly 1200 of the 
1361 proverbs come from the collection made 
by Vladimir Dal, and every single one of these 


whom we owe certain phrases that have passed 
into popular speech, Mr. Darwin reckons 
“‘those who have given us many household 





words from the advertisement hoardings.” The 
dictionary contains a few examples, and these 
too may cause a’ slight shiver to the fastidious. 
They occur in the Anonymous section, under 
the general cone * Engtiah Literature.” 
ical we find such a slogans as “‘ Born 1820, 
still going strong,” “ Bovril prevents that sinking feeling ’’ 
(rather pointless without its poster illustration), ‘‘ He won’t 
be happy till he gets it ” (likewise dependent on the pictorial 
accompaniment), “‘ Homocea touches the spot,” and “ Dr. 
Williams’s pink pills for pale people.’”” Apart from the 
question whether this kind of thing, which might be ampli- 
fied ad nauseam, can rightly be ranked as “ literature,” 
though brilliant for its purpose, another point arises : 
It is the business of such dictionaries not only to establish 
the source and correct wording of a quotation, but also to 
record its authorship. But the actual authors of these 
“literary” gems are not mentioned, though presumably 
they could be discovered through the firms for whom they 
wrote. The admission of anonymous catch-phrases appears 
hardly consistent with a statement in the compilers’ preface. 
** Some quotations,”’ they explain, ‘ have had to be omitted 


m ie) 


A prominent collector of medizval MSS. was Mr. Henry Yates Thompson (who died in 1928), 

uired by the British Museum 
authorities. A few months ago the executors of his widow, in fulfilment of her express desire, 
offered the remaining MSS.“to the British 
is published on the facing 
Bonaparte Ghislieri of —— (c. 1500), is one of the gems of 


valuable and rare collection was given to or 


Museum as a gift to t 


Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 


are by A. C. Benson.) Another, by the irony of fate (or 
was it sly intent on the part of Mr. Bernard Darwin ?), was 
the line he quotes from Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Dickens in Camp”: 
“Here seems to me a great book. Then 


Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 


this humble tribute to Oxford from another establishment 
over the way.” 


It is in no carping spirit, but merely as an aid to correc- 
tions in a future edition, that I note two minor points in 
quotations from Tennyson. From the line: “ Flits by the 
sea-blue bird of March ”’ (on page 4305) the first two words 
are missing. On page 4256 occurs the following couplet— 


The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl. 


he nation, a selection of which 


page. This gem by Perugino, in the Italian Book of Hours of 
the collection now in the 


entries from his work is preceded by the name 
** Dal,’’ with the relevant reference to volume 
and page. Similarly, all the other entries begin 
with the name (abbreviated) of the collector 
concerned. This peculiar method makes for 
oppressive monotony. Surely it would have 
been enough to place each collector’s name at the head 
of his particular group, and details of reference (if 
necessary) at the end of each entry. 


Two works of historical scholarship, whose appeal is 
enhanced by events of the war, must be reserved for another 


occasion. One, entitled ‘“‘Cuius Vincta.” By Philip P. 
Argenti. With Preface by Sir Stephen Gaselee, and two 


Illustrations (Cambridge University Press; 25s.), records 
the occupation of Chios by, the Turks in 1566 and their 
subsequent administration of the island until 1912. The 
other book is ‘A SHort History oF MopERN GREECE.” 
Professor of Greek 


1821-1940. By Edward S. Forster, 
in the University of Sheffield. With 5 Maps 
* (Methuen; 12s. 6d.). With these books I hope to 


* deal at an early date. 
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A MUNIFICENT GIFT TO.THE NATION: THE YATES THOMPSON MSS. 
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ker, ALIGHIERI’S CLASSIC POEM, IN A MS. OF 1430-1450. THE PICTURE THOUGHT TO BE THE WORK OF GIOVANNO DI PAULO (1430-1450). 
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ists 
hen HE six representative plates on 
this page—and the St. Sebas- 
tian of Pietro Perugino facing—are 
selected from the valuable illumin- 
2S ated manuscripts recently presented 
nied to the nation by the executors of 
at Mrs. Yates Thompson. Mr. Henry 
tled Yates Thompson, J.P., gathered to- 
By gether one of the most important 
the collections of medizval manuscripts 
the of devotional books, the Hours, etc., 
day and general literature, partly dis- 
uns persed his collection, again added to 
rbs it, and presented two choice MSS. 
en to the British Museum and the Fitz- 
a william, Cambridge. The British 
ine, Museum purchased three splendid 
are volumes, later augmented by a 
fourth presented by Mrs. Yates 
Thompson after her husband's death 
in 1928. Now, through the munifi- 
ted cence of Mrs. Yates Thompson's be- 
ah quest, the remaining MSS. have gone 
ee to the British Museum, where all 
is will be treated as a separate collec- 
an’”’ tion. Of those selected on this page, 
ain, the two from Dante’s Commedia are 
ery from a number composed probably 
ion in Padua (1430-1450) for Alfonso the 
bial Magnanimous (1416-1458), one of 
the the Aragon Kings of Naples, whose 
nat 4 arms occupy a central position of 
The ’ . : : 
= a ; me oe Be ee a gay OP Re the first page. The history of this 
for MS. is interesting. After the fall 
use FROM THE HORA OF YOLANDE OF FLANDERS BY JEAN PUCELLE: of the Aragon power in Naples, the THE LAST JUDGMENT, FROM THE HOR OF JEAN DUNOIS, BASTARD 
THE ANNUNCIATION. YOLANDE IS SEEN PRAYING (C. 1353). book was acquired by Fernando, OF ORLEANS, SEEN KNEELING (LEFT) BEFORE HIS PATRON SAINT JOHN. 
Duke of Calabria, who founded the . 
fa Convent of S. Miguel, near Valentia, 
ied me , in 1538, and on the last page is the 
rind os ” ae rh ~y a Imprimatur of the Inquisition in 
= . Cr4id, Ae z a A ay ‘ : : 1612 at Valentia. In one of the nine- 
ore ye A = AT, ~. etre x teenth-century revolutions in Spain 
on . wn wa ‘ Aw ad eee 8 me it was probably carried away secretly 
ear $f . by a priest and, passing through 
on, { various hands, found its way to the 
ns, Phe public library of Valentia, was 
her | purchased by Mr. Yates Thompson 
=— 7 in 1901. Another gem in the col- 
Ry a ‘ ‘A lection is the famous Hours of 
an e 2 Yolande of Flanders (1353). Plates 
ce { XVI, XVII, and XVIII. in the 
sly ‘ Collection contain the whole of the 
nes or Calendar of Yolande, remarkable 
vas v because of the curious conceit which 
ian portrays the gradual destruction of 
ng the old Law of the Jews under the 
= form of a castle from which every 
rd month an Old Testament worthy 
ae plucks a stone and hands it to an 
me Apostle, the result being that, at 
gin ae the end of December, the whole 
tor , fabric is in ruins. Space prevents 
for examination of others equally fas- 
ive ‘ * us a. . cinating of medieval piety and cus- 
ad pig > ah, a pets Mite wide A toms. Our illustrations are repro- 
(if id ¢ 2 y duced from the original catalogue of 
Mr. Yates Thompson in the. posses- 
sion of Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., and 
is ‘ q, we are indebted to the executors of 
1er Mrs. Yates Thompson and to the 
P. Gu : , ~ British Museum authorities for kind ' 
Pd j f ; permission to reproduce the subjects. 
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CONCERNING THE STRANGE WAYS OF SPIDERS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,”’ “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


NE glorious afternoon last July, my friend 
Kennings-Kilbourn took his butterfly-net and 
went for a stroll round my paddock, where he made a 
capture which surprised and pleased us both. He 
saw a Meadow-brown butterfly, sitting with closed 
wings, apparently feasting on a flower-head of the 
black knapweed, and stooped down to pick it off. 
But he was not a little puzzled by the fact that it 
seemed to have taken an unusually firm hold, and 
had to be removed with some force. As soon as he 
had his prize in hand, he saw, to his amazement, 
that it was held in the grip of a relatively large spider, 
which refused to release its hold. So both 
attacker and attacked were popped into the 
killing-bottle ; and séil it held on till both were 
dead and we were able to make a close 
examination. The two, in a death-grip, are 
shown in the adjoining photograph. We then 
found that it was one of that large, but 
interesting, group known as the “ crab-spiders.” 
It embraces more than 150 genera, including 
spiders of every size ; no fewer than forty-three 
species are British. 

They are interesting from many points of 
view. In the first place, like a considerable 
number of other members of the spider-tribe— 
the “‘huntsmen spiders ’’—they build no web, 
or snare, for the entanglement of their prey. 
Spiders’ webs, often of great delicacy and 
beauty and surprising tensile strength, I hope 
to say something about on another occasion. 
But the “ crab-spiders’’ have varied habits in 
regard to their haunts, and a most peculiar 
mode of locomotion ; for they run, not forwards, 
but sideways, crab-fashion, or backwards, and 
with disconcerting speed if one is trying to 
catch them. Some, Mr. T. H. Savory—a great 
authority on the Arachnida—tells us, lurk among 
fallen leaves, and dart out suddenly upon their 
unsuspecting victims. Some hide in, or on, 
flowers, so that they may be easily overlooked by 
insect visitors, so closely does their coloration 


I. 





ARMS 
IN THE CENTRE OF A POPPY FLOWER, 
PARTLY CONCEALED BY THE OVERHANGING STAMENS. 


2. WAITING WITH OUTSTRETCHED 


A FLOWER-SPIDER 


THIS RAVENOUS HIGHWAYMAN IS 
OF ITS VICTIM JUST BELOW THE BASE OF THE HIND-WING. 
The flower spider (Misumena vatia), common in our gardens, may be found 
crouching under flower-heads or even in the flower itself; 
upon whom it fastens so strong a grip that even when the butterfly is removed the 

spider still semains attached. 


FOR. AN UNWARY VICTIM: 


closely-set, longitudinal grooves, showing that it was 
not yet fully distended. The outstretched arms, 
awaiting to embrace the prey, that I have referred 
to, are seen in Fig. 2. These, of course, are really 
legs, and it will be noted that they are conspicu- 
ously longer than those behind them. There are 
exotic species of spiders which have come to bear so 
close a resemblance to flower-buds about to open as 
to deceive even expert collectors. 

Some years ago, the distinguished naturalist Trimen, 
at Cape Town, found a number of butterflies feeding 
on a bush of the yellow-flowered Senecio pubigera. 





A MEADOW-BROWN BUTTERFLY IN THE GRIP OF A FLOWER-SPIDER : 
AT THE LIFE-BLOOD 
(ENLARGED.) 


SEEN SUCKING 


(Photograph by W. G. Kennings-Ki 
Breaking in on the feast, he 
found that two did not fly away 
on his approach, and examination 
showed that each was in the 
clutches of a spider which bore 
a rematkable resemblance to the 
flower, not only in its colour, 
but in the attitude it assumed. 
Each of these spiders was hold- 
ing on to the flower-stalk by 
the two hinder pairs of legs, 
while it extended the two front 
pairs upwards and outwards. 
In this position it was hardly 
possible to believe that it was 
not one of the flowers seen 
in profile ! 

No less strange is the story 
of the spider found in Java by 
Forbes when butterfly - hunting. 
This was Phrynarachne decipiens— 
it has no English name—which 
turned to profit the habit of 
butterflies of the family Hesperide 
of settling on the excreta of birds 
dropped upon leaves. Looking out 
for these, he crept up to seize one 
at this, to us, nauseating feast, 3. 
but found it mysteriously “‘ glued 
by the feet.” Careful examination 


THE BODY 


here it awaits its victim, 


but none of these can compare with this flower- 
haunting Misumena. All who have the good fortune 
to possess a flower-garden should keep a sharp look-out 
for this wonderful spider. 

The giants of the spider-tribe are sometimes called 
“ hunter-spiders,”’ since many of them lead a roving 
life, and they all have a more than usually repellent 
appearance, their bodies having a thick covering of 
hair. The largest known spider, Theraphosa leblondi, 
measuring no less than 3}in. long, is one of these 
““hunters.’”’ They are sometimes called “ bird-eating ”’ 
spiders, for, while insects form their chief prey, they 
will, whenever occasion offers, seize upon 
humming-birds and small finches. The naturalist 
Bates, in his famous and delightful book, ‘‘ A 
Naturalist on the Amazons,”’ one day found 
a species of Mygale, 2 in. long and 7 in. across 
the span of the legs, which had two small 
finches in its larder; one was dead, the other 
dying, and with its body “smeared with the 
filthy liquor or saliva exuded by the monster.”’ 
The hairs which cover the bodies of these 
giant ‘‘crab-spiders’’ easily come off when 
incautiously handled by inexperienced, collectors, 
and cause a most maddening irritation. Bates 
tells us he suffered terribly for three days 
after having made his first capture. Never- 
theless, he saw children of the Indian natives 
collecting for him with ‘“‘one of these 
monsters secured by a cord round its waist 
by which they were leading it about the 
house like a dog’’! Perhaps they had 
learned, by painful experience, how to handle 
such gruesome pets! 

But the spiders do not have things all their 
own way. The tables are turned on them by 
many species of “ digger-wasps,’’ common in 
Britain. Among these is the handsome red-and- 
black Pompilus naticus, half-an-inch long, which 
hunts for a large, fat-bodied species of spider 
several times heavier than herself ; but, with 
marvellous skill and agility, she attacks her prey 





THE SPIDER PHRYNARACHNE DECIPIENS ON A SIMULATED 
PATCH OF BIRD-DROPPINGS : 
A WEB TO RESEMBLE THE SEMI-LIQUID 


THIS PATCH IS MADE BY SPINNING 
EXCRETA OF A_ BIRD. 
these butterflies 


A remarkable feature of this spider is its ability, in the course of a few hours, to showed that this particular patch Phe yg Ae BR La Bay a i betters 
«ee op v a web w 
change the colour of its body to harmonise with that of the flower in which it is of excreta was a fake’’! The eae ee ee eS ee 


resting so that it may be easily overlooked by insect visitors. 


Photograph by Harold Bastin. 


harmonise with the petals. This harmony is due to the 
fact that their hues change in accordance with the 
hues of the petals which form their background. 
Here they wait, with outspread arms, ready to give 
the embrace of death to their unprotected victim, 
as may be seen in Fig. 2. 

And now as to our capture on that memorable 
Sunday afternoon! This ravenous highwayman is 
seen in the adjoining photograph, sucking at the life- 
blood of its victim just below the base of the hind-wing. 
The head, eye, and one of the anténne are clearly 
seen on the left. The butterfly is the Meadow-brown 
(Epinephele ianiva); the spider is, I believe, the 
species known as Misumena vatia. Its colour was of 
a greenish-white, while the abdomen was marked by 





Phrynarachne had spun a small 
patch of white web on the leaf, of a 
shape resembling the draining down of liquid excreta. In 
the midst of this, so that its dark body formed the 
usual dark centre of such patches, and lying on its 
back so as to leave its legs free, it seized its victim 
as it came to the feast so temptingly spread! There 
are several species of this genus of “ crab-spiders,”’ 
which have a wide distribution, as is shown by the 
fact that they occur in Malaya and Ceylon, and other 
parts of the East, and all have this singular habit 
of simulating the droppings of birds. ‘‘ Crab-spiders ”’ 
include a very large number of species. Our com- 
monest is Xysticus cristatus, which is abundant every- 
where in grass and herbage, though sharp eyes are 
needed to discover it! 


deception ; 


And there are twelve other 4 
species of this same genus on the list of British spiders ; 


then, lying on its back, so as to leave its legs free, awaits 
its victim. 

from behind—well aware of its venomous and 
death-dealing fangs—and in an instant thrusts her 
sting into the soft body, but always so as to pierce 
the central nervous system. Paralysis immediately 
results, and the now helpless victim is dragged home, 
and down into her nursery, to be eaten alive by her 
hungry offspring! Only one or two species of these 
wasps seek out spiders. The other species — and 
there are several—use caterpillars. It seems a 
dreadful fate, but perhaps all sense of pain is lost 
when the paralysing stiletto is thrust into their 
soft bodies. 

In tropical countries spiders are eagerly sought 
by monkeys; and birds, in all oss of the world, 
eat them with relish. ; 
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OW TO MAKE MONEY BY FORGING 


It won’t be our fault if this advertisement doesn’t turn out to be one of the most profitable you 


have ever read. It is going to explain to manufacturers how to make money, after the war, out of somebody else’s 
forging. The method is simple. Take a motor-car manufacturer, for example, who has been having troubie 
with rear-axle casings and wants greater strength with less weight. Forgings from steel tubes would help him 
all right! All he has to do is to write to the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre for a preliminary course of advice on 


the skilful art of forging, which is given free and without obligation. _, _ TUBES LTD 
| WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTD 


The great thing about this idea is that instead of ending in a term ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


of hard labour it actually leads to less. It also has the approval of BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTD 
\ CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 


i flaws every bit as quickly a d. 
bodies who can detect y q y as Scotland Yar : , HOWELL & CO LTD 
PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 


TUBE UNVESTMENTS LTD grec. uses aovisony cenree Pict ibe 52 178. 


ASTON + BIRMINGHAM + ENGLAND Manufacturers who need advice or information on any ' TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 
job where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. = TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 

















The PAKSWELL Wardrobe Case 
is acknowledged by experienced 
travellers to be the cleverest 
and most practical of ‘* pack- 
without - crushing ’’ wardrobe 
cases. Its operation is simple. 
The hangers can be detached as 
one unit and hung up in a ward- 


ANTLE 
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TRAVEL GOODS 
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MBASSADORS 





robe. The interior is beautifully 
finished, and sensibly equipped. 
Its light case is tremendously 
strong and in design and colour 
very distinguished and attractive. 
Like every one of ANTLER Travel 
Goods it bears the stamp of 
individual craftsmanship. 


R 





NYTEE Cases and 
Oress Cases 
AIRLIGHT Luggage 
PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 
Hide and 
Cases 
Fibre Suitcases 





Rawhide 








Manufactured by 
J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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Longleys 
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T is always rather a problem to provide 

a suitable and appetizing diet for in- 
valids and convalescents, and especially 
now when the choice of foods is more 
restricted than in normal times. 


But you can turn with confidence to 
Horlicks. It has several great advantages. 


IRST, Horlicks is easily digested 

even by the most delicate system. 
It often proves to be the only food that a 
patient can retain and absorb. 


ECONDLY, thé milk sugar and 

malt sugars in Horlicks pass into 
the blood-stream very quickly. That is why 
Horlicks has a revivifying effect. It creates 
energy almost at once. For this reason it is 
an excellent thing to give Horlicks to any- 
one suffering from shock. 


















Five reasons why 
Horlicks is recommended during 
illness and convalescence 


Ocr. 18, 1941 





ae 
HIRDLY, Horlicks has a good 
proportion of readily assimilable 
protein and a useful proportion of mixed 
carbohydrates. This makes Horlicks a good 
tissue-repairer, of great value during 
convalescence. 


OURTHLY, Horlicks is delicious, 

most appetizing to the patient, and 
at the same time no trouble to prepare. 
It needs neither milk nor sugar. 


INALLY, Horlicks is not expensive. 
Prices are the same as before the 
war: from two shillings a bottle. 


We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks when their 
chemists or grocers are temporarily without stock. Every 
effort is being made fo ensure the most equi‘able distribution 
of the supplies of Horlicks that are available. 


HORLICKS 

























Also 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot ; 
76 Park St., Bristol; 5 St. Ann’s Sq., 
Manchester; 13 The Hard, Portsmouth ; and 
Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Hove, Ilkley, 
Salisbury, Shoreham, Shrivenham, York. 






The Long and 
Short of it .. 


Army officers wanting greatcoats 
in a hurry can have them in a 
hurry from Moss Bros. range of 
A fortnight’s 
couldn’t 
And 
this applies not only to the average 


ready - for - wear. 
individual tailoring 


achieve better cut or fit. 


figure, but also to the extreme 
“under” and “over” sizes—all 
come equally within the scope of 
this unique department. We shall 
be VERY interested to see the 
Officers in the 
Navy or Air Force can obtain 


man we can’t fit. 


precisely the same service, and it 
doesn’t matter whether it’s great- 
coat, uniform or equipment that’s 
required. 

ATS. W.A.A.F. and W.R.NS. (and other 


Women's Services) OF FICERS’ UNIFORMS made 
to measure at shortest notice. Also all accessories. 


MOSS 


BROS. 


Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 








ty calls to Beauty these days to be 





economical and ‘practical . . . beauty is 
responding wisely by donning Harris 
Tweeds. This famous cloth is made in 
colourings grave or’ gay as you please, but 
for sheer unbeatable service it’s all alike 
so long as it is Harris Tweed—the Harris 
hand-woven from 100% pure virgin Scottish 





wool by generations of the Islanders of the 
Outer Hebrides. How can you identify it? 
By seeing the mark on the cloth—that’s 
the proof. 


HARRIS TWEED 


Look for the Mark on the cloth 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 10 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
- 
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THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 


“ ACHIEVEMENT IS BUT ANOTHER 

MILESTONE ALONG THE HIGH- 
WAY OF PROGRESS—THE END 
OF THE JOURNEY LIES EVER 
BEYOND.” 


ENDURING 
REPUTATION 


Why is the name of Worsted—an obscure village 
in the county of Norfolk—knaown all over the 
world to-day ? 


Because two or three centuries ago a few honest 
weavers wove honest woollen cloth there. 


As a result, the name of Worsted became the 
hall-mark of quality, and finally — the generic 
designation for a whole class of fabrics. 


For the same reasons the name of Chatwood has 
become the recognised hall-mark of work of quality. 


Good craftsmanship never fails to win recognition 
and fame, for it is the one thing of all others 
most respected. 


It is on good craftsmanship that the name of The 
TH E Chatwood Security has been built and is to-day 


securely based. 





Cc H AT Ww oO O D THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD. 
$ E Cc U 4 | TY Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 





Bankers’ Engineers, 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 400I. 
Maes LONDON : MANCHESTER : GLASGOW aaa 
SHANGHAI : SINGAPORE : BOMBAY 

















How many matches 





me, 


per pipe ? 


If we ‘were all as clever at smoking our pipes as some 
men are, there would be less tobacco wasted. And so 
the available supplies of Four Square would go further. 


If you are not getting the 
best out of each pipe, if 
you are constantly relight- 
ing it or throwing away a 
wad of unsmoked ‘dottle’ 
you should study the Old 
Hand’s hint on right. 


An Old Hand's hint 


Keep your tobacco in good condition, not 
too damp nor too dry. Fill from bottom 
of pouch, using smallest pieces to top 
the bowl and packing firmly but not too 
tight. Draw hard until the tobacco is 
well alight and then keep your pipe in 
your mouth and breathe out through 
the pipe as well as drawing in. 
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Rotting wood 
2 eee e OF good 
Sound Timber ? 









THE ANSWER LIES IN YOUR HANDS 
—AND A DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber is ever safe from 
infestation by Dry-rot spores and the 
consequent damage Dry-rot causes. In 
tropical climates the added menace of 
White Ants makes it still more important 
that timber should be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof 
beams, floor joists and other structural 
woodwork are liable to attack also by 
Death-Watch Beetle. There is, however, 
one certain protection against all the 
enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain. Repairs and renewals are 
costly. Avoid this expense by timely 
treatment with Solig- 
num, the leading 
Wood Preservative, 
used throughout the 
world for more than woop preservinc sTAIN 
thirty-five years. AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


FREE: SEND A POSTCARD FOR COLOUR CARD E20 


STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 















































SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK 
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A Letter from a British 
Prisoner of War 


“TF HOPE you will excuse the liberty I take in writing 
to you. You see, I am without parents, sister or 
brother and as far as I know have no relatives in 

England. From the books and games received here from 

your Fund, I thought perhaps you would not mind me 

writing to you—it’s nice to be able to write to somebody 
in dear old England and then I would have some hope 
of receiving a letter or parcel—I haven’t had one as yet. 

Your gifts are much appreciated in this camp and do 

much to relieve the monotony of prison life.” 

(STALAG XX A.) 

The above is but one of hundreds Of letters we receive from our men 
shut away in German prison camps. To these men, our regular parcels of 
books, — and extrac gare:tes—each parcel individually addressed—bring 
escape from almost incredible monotony. One Prisoner writes, ““ You 
cannot realise what pleasure reading matter of any kind gives to all of 
us under these conditions. We pray to God that your work may 
continue.” Another writes, “‘ Books in a place like this are a positive 
heaven on earth.” A third writes, “ However long our captivity lasts, 
we — never forget those at home who have helped to make it 
endurabie.” 


There are sixty-thousand British Prisoners of War, most of whom have been 
in captivity for a year or more. Please help us prove to these men that they 
are not (and never will be) forgotten. Complete and post the form below, 
sending as generous a donation as you can, in the certain knowledge that you 
will be helping men who need help NOW as never before. 











~ ~ 
“ 


AUTUMN CA 
O temporary drift in the scene of war can bring 


us relaxation from our exertions, nor increase 
in the good things we enjoyed in peacetime. 









In spite of everything the war occasionally seems 
“a long way off.” But if around you to-day there 
should be an appearance of peace, let the wartime 
seantiness of the displays on the sweetshop counters 
remind you that, as a nation, we are very much 
at war. 










They are a sign that the proper name for this 
moment in the life of our nation is not just autumn 
—but Autumn Campaign. 







ackintosh's 





. " =e e 9 
O)-2507* = “See wality Street : 
a BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
£5 “tac@ | BOOKS AND GAMES FUND ; OFFICIAL PRICES 
reeis ai bs (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


ettes for a year. Assortments + - - 8d. per qtr. lb. 


} lb. Box Is. 4d. - + Handy Packet 6d. 
* Rolo” & “ Butt-o-Scotch” 2d. pr. pkt. 
**MAX” Chewing Gum - 3d. per pkt. 


“Quality Street” and “Double Centre” 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1 Gf} 


will send regular I enclose £ 2 3 to help our men who are 
£50 parcels and cigar- Prisoners of War. 
ettes for a year to 
IO prisonerse 


IMPORTANT: If it is a Ze Sackicaly) 
desired to send parcels to a ff -+s.. Peano neem eneeeenenses seeeaneeeeseeneessseeeseeseseseeseesesessseeeses 

particular prisoner, please N : . ate ae ‘ 

aiiack datiiie to tie San, NOTE—Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts in kind. 




















4 out or 5 


VICTIMS OF 


PYORRHOEA! 


BRITISH AND PROUD OF IT 


















































Guard against it - 
THIS EASY WAY! 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, = . ? . 
which neglected, lead to gum disease Now that a suit is becoming man $ most precious 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will possession — ask your tailor to cut yours in 
eradicate these gum affections — used in . ‘ 
time, prevent them altogether. Sportex." This Scottish-woven cloth 

Thousands of dentists Forh Anti- 
pyorroce Ast rogent: Thomands. therm re conceals the toughness of bracken beneath an 

ns ai 4 7 

comngeee which contains Forhans Anti-pyorthoea aristocratic smoothness of texture and 
Tl tiwawtia =." choice of design, and is equally at 










dentist, and start using Forhans home in town or country. 


to-day! In three sizes. 





Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyérrhoea 


Have it cut in SPORTEX 





it/l last as long os mine- 





UR 
TEETH WITH IT".. SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 








WM, PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 





ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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a ‘stitch- 
in-time’ 
Saves — 

9 coupons! 


Say you have three Braemar ‘ undies’ 
showing signs of wear. It would cost you 
nine coupons to replace them. But it 
costs you no coupons at all to have them 
repaired by the Braemar Stitch-in-Time 
Service. This service will mend _ holes, 
strengthen worn places, and re-shape 
garments. The service looks after men’s 
Braemars too—and of course there is 
no purchase tax on repairs (unless a 
piece of new material is used). Why not 
look over your underwear now and send 
it for a Stitch-in-Time before the cold 
weather starts? 


Au garments must be sent through a 
retailer. please! 


STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 








SMALL PACKET |!- 


LARGE PACKET 2'6 FIT 
PLUS PURCHASE ALL 


TAX 3-PEG 


RAZORS 
ASK FOR THEM AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 








Shoe leather, like its wearers, needs to be tough 
to-day. So much more service is demanded of 
t, so much more endurance. Choose VEEBEX 
Upper leather next time you buy shoes and 
you will be sure of getting the fine quality 
that really counts. Tough, weatherproof 
protection, for safety ; flexibility, for comfort ; 
perfect grained finish, for appearance; a 
long life of loyal service. See the name 
VEEBEX on the tie-on label. 


wets 
s. 
ass 


Supplies of VEEBEX are necessarily 
limited—no need to tell you why. 
So look ahead. 


eebex 


§ FOOTWEAR LEATHER 


Wm. Paul Itd., Oak Tannery, Leeds 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you calli at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘*EX PORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
/ 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 





SINCE 1858 








MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 











DON’T JUST WONDER WHEN you have finished with this Journal, please 





if white Bread is giving you sufficient nourishment, remember to hand it over the counter of your 

change to **Bermaline,”’ and be sure. Ask your nearest Book-Collecting Post Office, unwrapped, 

Baker, or write, unaddressed, and unstamped, for free transmission 
Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. to the men and women of our Fighting Forces. 
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Why blame the retailer? It 
is not his fault that the 
needs of _ Britain’s  over- 
seas customers and others 
come before those of the 
home market. But. ..- hush 

. - perhaps it was that 
FIVE TO ONE suggestion on 
Britain’s victory which so 


raised his iré ..:. = 


SMITHLSECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time 
e NO WINDING e NO REGULATING e 


Issued by SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
Cricklewood Works - London, N.W.2 








Mackinlays 
is known as 
the whisky with 
the fascinating 
suggestion of 
peat reek si 


tut 


theres no 










use talking... 


TASTE IT/ 


We Msroor DN ny 


Minister has repeated!y 

= that the enemy may resume 

fot attack on London at any moment. 

By our WAR RELIEF FUND we have he.ped 

—and are still helping—hbundreds of bombed 

families. Will you help use to be ready te meet 

future emergencies? Second-hand clothing 

urgently needed. Please address : the Sesretary 
for War Relief. 


LONDON CITY MISSION, 
29a, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.| 
er Am aS i NY ABN MOEN NSA 
= THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AFES 
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Good work—good whisky 











| JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1620—still going strong 
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